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It takes all three of us to give Mrs. Consumer the 
better quality meats she wants today. 


Better quality meats, of course, begin with you, the 
livestock producer. You achieve this result by keep- 
ing abreast of the latest developments in breeding, 
feeding and marketing to produce well-finished live- 
stock. You plan ahead to make maximum use of 
your facilities and equipment, and to have finished 
cattle, hogs and sheep to sell at seasons when they 
are likely to be most profitable. 


Our part in this teamwork calls for providing the 
most efficient methods of handling the livestock we 
buy from you, planning so that we get the most 


GETHER 


@r> 


value out of each animal, packaging the meat prod- 
ucts attractively, and speeding the meat to where 
it’s wanted—when it’s wanted. 


Retail food merchants play an important role with 
their up-to-the-minute methods of merchandising 
meat to Mrs. Consumer. By providing wonderful 
advances in store layout, design and self-service 
equipment, and featuring attractively displayed 
and packaged meats of all kinds, modern food 
retailers are strong factors in the progress of the 
meat industry. 


Yes, with all three forces working together, a future 
of unlimited growth lies ahead for all three of us! 


ARMOUR AND COMPANY 


General Offices: Chicago 9, Illinois 
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How to Stop Another Source of 
Winter Losses! 
Rid Your Cattle of Grubs with 


o> 


fgerermr Liquid 


GRUB KILLER 


An emulsifiable liquid containing 5% Ro- 
tenone that mixes with water to make 100 
gallons from one gallon of concentrate. Main- 
tains a stable suspension well suited to use 
in sprayers without good agitation. 


Lick the Lice & Tick problem with 


LICE-TICK-FLY 


DIP OR SPRAY 


Provides both quick and residual kill to 
these parasites. Destroys many lice eggs, 
thus offering a practical one-dip lice control. 


IN WETTABLE POWDER 
AND LIQUID CONCENTRATE 


Louse Killer 


a dusting powder especially good to use in 
severly cold weather. 


















IMPORTANT GAINS 
IN THE TREATMENT OF 


Winter 
Diseases! 


OSTLY infections such as Shipping 
Fever, Pneumonia and Foot Rot come 
along with the variable weather con- 

ditions of early winter. 






















a Steady gains in practical control are being 
~ | made, especially in the use of the newer 
* | sulfas and antibiotics. 
















Unsurpassed in this scientific field is 
FRANKLIN TRI-SULFA with its prompt 
and effective action against a wide range of 


"| disease bacteria. 
in To deal with still other forms of similar 
~| deadly infections the simultaneous use of 
FRANKLIN PENICILLIN-STREPTOMYCIN 


is recommended. 


ws 
oe 
* s&s 


Each is a good treatment in its own right. 
But they become most effective when taken 
together. 


This broad ‘‘shotgun’’ coverage provides 
the stockman with his most potent weapon 
against these prevalent winter-time diseases. 







A supply of each can be kept conveniently 
at hand for immediate use upon the first ap- 
pearance of acute symptoms, for prompt 
action is important to maximum benefits. : . : 

complete stock, and gives friendly personal service 


O. M. FRAN KLIN SERUM Co. that helps you get full benefit of Franklin quality. 


DENVER @ KANSAS CITY @ WICHITA @ ALLIANCE e@ AMARILLO Siting: Te SUMMARIES SRG RP mene 
FT. WORTH @ MARFA @ EL PASO @ MONTGOMERY e@ PORTLAND 
SALT LAKE CITY @ BILLINGS @ LOS ANGELES e CALGARY 


Get Helpful Service with Franklin Products! 
Your hometown Drug Store Franklin Dealer carries a 



















GET COMPLETE FRANKLIN CATALOG 


A reliable buying guide for most everything needed for 
livestock. Fully illustrated @ Free copy at your local 
dealer or write nearest Franklin office. 
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10th ANNUAL ROUNDUP of 


Western Christmas Cards 


illustrated by Robert R. Lorenz 


Cty 


No. 1034 No. 1035 No. 1036 
A Western Santa Christmas Shoppin’ The Christmas Train 
Full Color Full Color Full Color 


WE 
PAY 
POSTAGE 





No. 1037 : No. 1038 
Shepherds in the Field in U.S. & Canada The Night Before Christmas 
Full Color Full Color 
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No. 1039 
Christmas in the West 
Brown Embossed on White 


No. 1040 
“And, Lo, The Star...” 
Gold Embossed on White 


IMMEDIATE 
DELIVERY 


MONEY BACK | 
GUARANTEE 


ORDER TODAY FROM THIS WIDE SELECTION 


No. 1041 
Greetings 
Brown Embossed on White 





No. 1043 
Candle of the Lord 
Silver Embossed on White 


An imams Stop 
Copper Embossed on White 


All new and different scenes for 1956. Cards Cards and Without your With your 
are heavy white stock, single folded to 5x6¥ cHEEet “Hee RENe Guee ageneee 
inches. Complete with matching envelopes. 15 $ 2.00 $ 3.00 
Top five scenes are in beautiful full color. 25 3.00 4.00 
Bottom five scenes are fancy embossed. 50 6.00 7.50 
Simple message inside in red. Have your 75 9.00 11.00 
et eis to a 100 11.00 13.00 
erry ristmas an appy New Year. ’ 5.00 
Order by card number. Cards may be a iste ee 00 
assorted at no extra cost. Orders accepted s ; 
through December 15. Our 10th year of 300 30.00 35.00 
selling western cards by mail. 500 50.00 55.00 
Send cash, check or money order to— NO C.0.D. PLEASE 
BOX 308 


The LAZY R. . BOULDER, COLORADO 


You are safe buying by mail—Satisfaction guaranteed. 
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OLD BULLS—On Page 26 of your 
October issue you show a picture of an 
Angus bull 18 years old, which you say 
is probably the oldest in the country jn 


service. Fresno State College, Fresno, 
Calif., had a bull last year which was 
18 vears old and still serving cOws—a 
Hereford, that is!—Keith C. Daulton, 
Madera, Calif. 


SEES BETTER MARKETING— fee] 
that as time goes on our associations 
will be doing a great deal more than at 
present. There is dissatisfaction among 
growers when labor and industry raise 
their prices and more or less price their 
products on a take-it-or-leave-it basis 
and we stock-growers sit back and take 
it on the chin. 

I don’t believe in government getting 
its fingers in the cattle business through 

(Continued on “—_ 25) 
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Nenver, Colorado, by American National Live- 
Stock Association Publishing Company, En- 
tered as second-class matter June 11, 1019, at 
Post Office, Lincoln, Nebr. under Act of 
March 3, 1879. Acceptance for mailing at 
special postage provided for in Section 1103. 
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801 East 17TH Ave., DENVER 18, COLO. 
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Officers of the American National Cattlemen's 
Association: 
President—Don C. Collins, Kit Carson, Colo. 
First Vice-President—G. R. Milburn, Grass- 
range, Mont. 


Second Vice-Presidents — A. R. Babcock, 
Moore, Ida.; H. Dekle, errs La.; 
Don Short, Medora, N. D.; W. Lynam. 
Burdett, Kan.; Hayes Mitchell, Marfa, Tex. 


—" Secretary—Radford Hall, Denver, 
Colo 

Treasurer—F. E. Mollin, Denver, Colo. 

baat = Manager—Charles E. Blaine, Phoenix. 





Assistant Traffic Manager—Calvin L. Blaine. 
Phoenix, Ariz. 


Field Representative—Russell Thorp. 





Membership dues in the American National 
Cattlemen's Association: 7 cents per head of 
cattle owned, $10 minimum, annually. 
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) of your 
‘ure of an 
h you Say 
untry j ° , 
oe Price spreads between the upper and lower grades of cattle this fall have been wider 
hich was than usual for the season, says USDA. A reduced supply of high grade 
‘hee f-d cattle has been coupled with very large marketings of cattle off range and pasture. In 
alton, tie first half of October choice slaughter steers at Chicago averaged $12 above utility steers. 
“— Last year the spread was $8. 
3—I Tee] 
cclation As marketings of short-fed cattle are stepped up the next few months, prices of choice and 
a aaa - prime steers will ease seasonally downward from their early-October level. 
stry raise 
= — One per cent more cattle were © feed Oct. 1 than a year before, according to reports 
a q take from 13 states. More of the cattle than a year before were 
young and of light weight. In nine Corn Belt states, with about 2% million, the number was 
it getting down 4 per cent. In California numbers were 519,000 compared with 498,000 a year ago; Colorado 
a 194,000 against 166,000; Arizona 150,000 compared with 95,000; Texas 126,000 as against 
a 86,000. These states were up 17 per cent in feeding over a year ago. The market supply of fed 
cattle this winter and next spring may equal or exceed the past year, but less will be of the 
ool 16 extremely heavy weights. . 4.) 2a | les oe. 
scala 
ge - Cattle slaughter probably is setting a new all-time record in October, and the winter 
sles rate will probably about equal last winter’s. But hog slaughter has 
aims....25 dropped below last year’s rate and will be considerably smaller than a year earlier throughout 
0k ......33 this winter. 
bsceedcfia 29 
saciid d h h d the f hs of 1956 h 
atcha 4 Expanding economic activi throughout 1955 and the first nine months of 1956 has 
sseeeeeee P & ry contributed to a growing market for the products of 


agriculture. Thus far in 1956, consumers have spent 5 per cent more on food than in the corre- 
sponding period of 1955. Food expenditures continue to account for about a fourth of 
consumer income after taxes. On the basis of expected further increases in income, domestic 
demand for farm products is likely to continue strong in the coming months. 


Private investment demand is still among the principal factors supporting high level business 











_—_- activity. 
BER, 1956 
nal Live: inci in the nonfarm economy now is residential construction. Non- 
nal Live Principal soft spot ™ y 
ar i9i9, 7 P 4 residential construction, however, is running well ahead of the 1955 pace. 
ailing at With public construction moderately higher than in 1955, over-all construction activity is 
on bab probably near capacity. 
s UB 
3 C Mexican cattle buyers were in Albuquerque, N. M. late last month looking over purchase 
, COLO. 


possibilities in the $5 million cow-buying arrangement recently 
ng Editor entered into between the USDA-Import Export Bank and Mexico. The two teams were expected 
- to report back to Mexican cattlemen and immediately return to do their buying in the 








ttlemen’s 

es border states. 
on, 010. 
er Initial buying will be in New Mexico, with plans to branch out into the other border states 
Babcock, of Arizona and Texas. Somewhere between 40,000 and 60,000 animals will be bought under 
“Lynam the plan. At least $334 million will go for beef breeding animals, the remainder for dairy stock. 
ria, ‘ 
Denver, 


: i ised. heries raised 113% million 
kens are being raised. In September commercial hatc 
Phoenix. More chic chicks—13 per cent more than in that month in 1955, and for the first 
nine months of this year 15 per cent more little chirpers were produced than in the period in 





. Blaine, 
1955. For the nine-month period 28 per cent more heavy breed turkey poults were grown than 
last year but slightly fewer light breed poults. 
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F«.>: It will pay you to keep SULMET 
. on hand for immediate use when 
disease strikes— because SULMET 
is your best profit insurance against 
disease losses. 


SULMET is your dependable, time-proved treatment 


against any or all of these costly, profit-stealing 
cattle diseases. 


Depend on SULMET—and use it promptly. Consult 
your veterinarian for most effective herd management 
practices and disease control procedures. 


Get asupply of SULMET today. Available from your 
veterinarian, druggist or feed dealer. 





LEDERLE LABORATORIES DIVISION 
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Keep profit insurance 


always within reach! 


SULMEBT 
SULFAMETHAZINE 
Drinking Water Solution 12.5% 


for SHIPPING FEVER, FOOT ROT 
METRITIS (failure to clean) 
CALF SCOURS 
ACUTE MASTITIS 
BACILLARY ENTERITIS 
—it provides effective blood levels 
of sulfamethazine 
it is powerful—yet easy on the animal 
the cost is less per animal treated 


-with SULMET, you give lower dosages 
at less frequent intervals 


-frequently only one dose is needed 


AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY PEARL RIVER, NEW YORK 
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Right Kind of Aid 


A 1: OUNDUP of government action in aid of the 


cattle industry includes the following: 
1. ‘‘urchase by Mexico of $5 million worth of cows 
under a USDA-Import Export Bank and Mexico 


agree’ ent, with initial buying to start in New Mexico 
with plans to branch out into the other border states 
of Arizona and Texas. At least $334 million of this 
will be used to buy beef animals, the remainder may 
go for dairy stock. 

2. Beef buying in the special government purchase 
program launched Sept. 28, nnder which 47 million 
pounds of frozen hamburger had been bought as of 
the end of October for school lunches. Section 32 
funds (which come from tariff receipts) are used to 
buy this beef. 

3. Assistance payment of $7.50 a ton on hay and 
roughage going to drouth areas and an increase in 
federal payments to $1.50 instead of $1 to lower cost 
of feed (a reduction of 50 per cent in freight rates on 


hay carloads to drouth areas has been granted by the 
railroads). The government is also distributing feed 
grain to Indian stockmen caught in the drouth in the 
Southwest. 

4. Agreements for export under Public Law 480 
of 40 million pounds of chilled or frozen beef to Israel, 
of which 14 million pounds have been exported; 8.4 
million pounds of fresh or frozen beef currently on 
the way to Spain; and 47 million pounds of tallow 
and grease for overseas shipment. 

These aids, coupled with the probable leveling 
off of cattle numbers, a growing human popula- 
tion, greater efficiency in production and a con- 
tinuing good demand for beef point to a prosper- 
ous future for the industry. 

* * * 


THESE ARE THE KINDS of government aids that 
do not involve government control. They leave the 
market free to react to supply and demand. 





They Worked Together 


THE CURRENT ISSUE of the American Cattle 
Producer contains a story about the American National 
Cattlemen’s Association written by Charles A. Bur- 
meister, retired livestock expert in the USDA. 


It is a story every cattleman should read. It will 
show him the value of group action—the great and 
lasting value of association accomplishments. 


We quote from the last paragraph of Mr. Bur- 
meister’s article: 

“To the assocation’s credit can be listed the nation- 
wide government market news service on livestock 
and meats, and government grading of meats that was 
developed in connection with this news service, the 
Packers and Stockyard Regulatory Control Act, legis- 
lation to prevent the entry of dangerous livestock dis- 
eases from other countries, and to a considerable extent 
the improved methods of regulating the utilization and 
control of public lands in the West now in effect.” 


And this is but a partial list of what the association 
has accomplished. You can add to it the great amount 
of work done in keeping freight rates down, getting 
fair treatment in the income tax, carefully watching 
every piece of legislation affecting the industry, and 
much other work in the interest of the mdustry. 

* k * 

THE MEN who played a part in the work of the 
associations in the “Six Decades of Rugged Individu- 
alism,” were rugged individualists, says the author, 
“but they also were men who were willing to work 
together to correct the evils in their industry and put 
it on a better basis in every way.” 

We believe those who read this story will gain a 
new insight into the value of group action. 


Leave Markets Free ~ 


SEVERAL YEARS ago at meetings of the Ameri- 
can national groups the thought was expressed that 
price support programs were upsetting the balance be- 
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tween feed grain supplies and cattle feeding and in- 
creasing the cost of operation for the feeder. 

Recently we have noted comments about this from 
several sources in the livestock press. 


Chas. E. Shuman, president of the American Farm 
Bureau, says that prior to crop control programs, live- 
stock was the means of adjusting agricultural produc- 
tion to what the market would absorb; today that func- 
tion has been disrupted with livestock in a free mar- 
ket and grain moving in a controlled market. He said 
acreage controls have affected normal livestock opera- 
tions by forcing acres out of crops such as cotton and 
wheat into feed grains. Large supplies of feed grains 
were a contributing factor a year ago in the increased 
number of hogs and cattle with resultant drop in 
prices, he adds. 


Along the same line of thought, the National Live 
Stock Producer says that before price supports hog, 
cattle and lamb feeding was governed by the supply 
of feed grains. Recently this situation has been chang- 
ing as support programs have created more profitable 
outlet for feed grains than in feeding. So feeders have 
had to operate at a higher cost, says the magazine, con- 
cluding that a free play of economic forces affecting 
grain prices would result in a better supply and de- 
mand situation for livestock, higher prices and better 
distribution between surplus and deficit meat-pro- 


ducing areas. 
* * * 


IT IS NOW QUITE APPARENT that livestock, too, 
is being made to suffer from price support. For the good 
of the country as a whole, and agriculture in particular, 
we hope that a way can be found to return to free 
markets for all of agriculture. 


isn't Far Away 


CONVENTION TIME isn’t far away. If you haven’t 
sent your reservation for the 60th annual American 
National meeting in Phoenix, Ariz., Jan. 7-9, please 
do so now. Requests for reservations should be sent 
to Elmer Farrell, Manager, Convention Bureau, 
Phoenix Chamber of Commerce. 












The ‘National’ 


At Work 


PEAKERS programmed for the 60th 

annual convention of the American 
National at Phoenix, Ariz., Jan. 7-9, in- 
clude these top-flight men who have 
already accepted: Lewis W. Douglas, 
former U. S. budget director and am- 
bassador to Great Britain; Kenneth Mc- 
Farland of General Motors, educator 
and noted speaker known for his many 
appearances before livestock groups; 
Arnold Johnson of the nationally known 
advertising firm, J. Walter Thompson 
Co., New York City, who will talk of 
the “potential for beef consumption”; 
Paul S. Willis, president of Grocery 
Manufacturers of America, discussing 
marketing, and Louie Horrell, Globe, 
Ariz., of the American Society of Range 
Management and well known in the 
American National, in which he is. at 
present an executive committeeman. 


ASSOCIATION officers’ travels re- 

cently included attendance by Ex- 
ecutive Secretary Rad Hall at the Re- 
gional meeting of the Wyoming Stock 
Growers Association at Cody, Wyo., 
Oct. 25, and participation by Informa- 
tion Director Lyle Liggett in with Cali- 
fornia Cattlemen’s Association officers 
in a tour of a dozen meetings of local 
central-California associations. Secre- 
tary Hall also attended a conference in 
Washington, D. C., with the President’s 
Committee on increased Industrial Uses 
for Farm Products, with particular ref- 
erence to hides. 





AMERICAN NATIONAL Traffic Man- 

ager Chas. E. Blaine will file objec- 
tion to the proposal of railroads in the 
eastern and western territories together 





Ae S = 
ANCA 


President Don Collins (left) and Executive Secretary Rad Hall hold a 


with some shortline railroads in the 
Southeast for a 15 per cent increase in 
freight rates. If the boost is granted, it 
will be on top of a 6 per cent hike (5 
per cent in the case of livestock) grant- 
ed last March. . . . Mr. Blaine has pro- 
posed extension beyond the Illinois- 
Indiana line of the provision now apply- 
ing in the western district that charges 
be based on number, size and type of 
cars ordered when carriers are unable 
to furnish the cars ordered. 


THE American National is one of the 

400 sponsors of the Farm-City Week 
activities to be features Nov. 16-22 to 
further urban-rural understanding. The 
period, it is felt, will help ease any 
election ruptures in town-country rela- 
tions and will terminate on a spirit of 
Thanksgiving for America’s abundance. 


THE American National’s information 

office is scripting a new motion pic- 
ture. Object of the full-color movie will 
be to convey to the public the cattle- 
man’s efforts to produce top quality 
beef, consistently and at a reasonable 
price. The film, scheduled for showing 
next summer, will be booked to tele- 
vision, service clubs, women’s groups 
and schools as are the association’s 
three current films “All Flesh is Grass,” 
“Land of Our Fathers,” and “Cow Busi- 
ness.” 


[X going to Phoenix for its 60th meet- 

ing, the National is trodding a well- 
worn path, for many of its members 
will recall previous conventions there. 
The first one on the record goes back 
to 1902; the next one held at Phoenix 
was in 1912; after that it was 1936 and 
then 1947 for the 50th anniversary as- 
sembly. So Arizona’s capitol city is 
used to being the cow capitol as well— 
and it and its inhabitants apparently 
love the role. The hand of welcome is 
ready to greet you—be there to shake 
it. 


two-way poster: Arizona National Show Jan. 3-5; American National meeting 


Jan 7-9 in Phoenix, Ariz. 
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Arizona Cattlemen 
Extend Invitation 


"HE Arizona Cattle Growers Associa. 

tion cordially invites members of 
the American National Cattlemen’s As. 
sociation to attend not only the 60th 
annual convention of the National, to 
be hosted by the Arizonians in Phoenix. 
Jan. 7-9, but also the eighth annual 
Arizona National Livestock Show, Jan, 
2-5. If you can arrange to take in both 
events, you are assured of double ep- 
joyment, for what cattleman doesn’t 
enjoy seeing the parade of fine animals 
and entertainment features offered by 
a top-grade stock show while at the 
same time adding to his knowledge and 
up-to-date information about his own 
business? 

Phoenix, set in “The Valley of the 
Sun,” nestles between blue mountain 
peaks in the center of the state—with 
palm-lined streets, green grass and 
blooming flowers the year around... 
and that means during the convention. 
You'll be in the pleasantest of surround- 
ings for an event of the utmost impor- 
tance. This 60th annual convention 
comes at a time of considerable stress 
for the cattle industry. The American 
National has helped the cattleman 
through times of crisis in the past and 
stands ready to act and speak again for 
its membership, as always. It is urgent 
that the membership be on hand to help 
plan the course of action. 


Registration starts on Sunday, the 
6th, at the Westward Ho Hotel head- 
quarters, and an executive committee 
meeting has been set for that evening. 
On the day after the convention, the 
10th, an exceptionally fine feature has 
been planned—a Valley tour which will 
take in many places of interest and in- 
clude lunch at the massive new plant 
being built in the Salt River Power Dis- 
trict. 


Your $10 registration fee covers all 
these things, and the annual banquet, 
buffet supper party, ladies’ luncheon, 
juniors’ activities, etc. 


An annual convention program does 
not just develop by itself, overnight. 
There is much interesting work before 
each item on it is prepared for presen- 
tation—the speakers to be chosen and 
invited; discussion topics to be lined 
up; entertainment to be selected; vari- 
ous committee and full business ses- 
sions to be set as to time and place. 


* * * 


This year, a top-flight name heads 
the list of speakers: It is that of Lewis 
W. Douglas, formerly director of the 
budget and also a former ambassador 
to Great Britain but now making his 
home in Tucson, Ariz. A man who 
has achieved international recogni- 
tion while retaining his personal in- 
terest in the workings of his own 
country, its agriculture and industry, 
Mr. Douglas promises to be a particu- 
larly fine headliner. 
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ix Decades of Rugged Individualism 


(Ou: -eaders will be especially inter- 
ested i this story, of the American Na- 
tional ‘attlemen’s Association, 1898- 
1955, which was given by Mr. Bur- 
meister as the president’s address before 
the an? ual meeting of the Agricultural 
History Society in Washington, D. C., 
Dec. 28 1955, and published in the Oc- 
tober 1°56 issue of the Journal of Agri- 
cultura! History. Mr. Burmeister is now 
retired from a position he held for 
many years as a top government live- 
stock expert. 

(Some of the old-timers will recall 
many of the incidents recorded here. 
The younger cattlemen will see the 
story as a page out of the past and will 
learn from it of the many important 
matters with which the American Na- 
tional has dealt through the years. 

(The title, “Six Decades of Rugged 
Individualism,” is particularly apropos 
today when so many suggestions are be- 
ing advanced for price support pro- 
grams of one kind or another for the 
cattle industry. 

(True, even in the past, as in the 
severe drouth of 1934, the industry has 
called on government for help in an 
emergency, just as is being given in the 
$5 million loan by our government to 
Mexico to buy cows now in our drouth 
hit areas. But these aids are because of 
disaster. Cattlemen still believe in 
“free markets for free men.” With all 
the drouth and relatively low prices, 
the industry is still running its own 
business. How long could that continue 
under government control? 

(There is one item in the story—the 
fight against the Argentine Sanitary 
Convention—which I feel has not been 
given as much emphasis as it might 





John W. Springer of Denver. He 
was a member of the committee 
that called 1,000 delegates together 
in Denver in 1898 to form a national 
association. He was chairman of 
the meeting and later president of 
the newly formed association. 
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have. The late President Roosevelt 
made a trip to Argentina in 1936, as I 
recall, and promised the people down 
there that he would look into the matter 
of ratification of the Argentine Sanitary 
Convention upon his return. The Con- 
vention proposed that we accept im- 
ports of cattle and beef from so-called 
“free zones” in Argentina. 

(The American National led the fight 
to keep this proposal bottled up. Al- 
though there has been foot-and-mouth 
disease all around us, our exclusion of 
South American dressed beef since the 
late twenties has undoubtedly been the 
major factor in keeping this country 
free of that dreaded disease.—F. E. 
Mollin.) 


By Charles A. Burmeister 


THE BEEF CATTLE INDUSTRY in 

the western range states had its 
beginning when the early Spanish col- 
onists brought cattle into Texas and 
California, but it was not until the first 
emigrants headed westward from the 
Missouri River that the industry began 
to develop in the Plains and mountain 
country of the West. 

The big expansion there got under 
way shortly after the Civil War when 
Texas cattlemen, seeking grass and 
markets, began their great drives north- 
ward into Kansas, Colorado, western 
Nebraska, Wyoming and Montana. Re- 
ports of the fabulous profits to be ob- 
tained from cattle raising soon brought 
men and capital from the East and the 
British Isles. 

As stated by Ernest S. Osgood in 
The Day of the Cattleman, “The physi- 
cal basis of the industry that so quickly 
developed was the public domain 
where one man’s right to free grass was 
as good as another’s.” 

This basic concept and the economic 
philosophy it generated quickly led to 
conflicts for the use of the range, to 
overstocking and ultimately excessive 
production for the available outlets for 
cattle. These conditions forced group 
organization for mutual self-protection, 
although the cattlemen by nature and 
environment were strongly individual- 
istic and preferred to operate strictly 
independently of each other. Yet they 
were always ready to give assistance to 
a neighbor when needed. 


Group Action Necessary 


Group action was needed to protect 

their herds from cattle rustlers, 
Indian raids and contagious diseases. 
Normally, the government would be 
expected to provide this protection, but 
in such sparsely settled areas its pow- 
ers were too weak and the stockmen 
had to take over this task themselves. 
Since the range was unfenced, the 
cattle of different owners became inter- 
mixed and this necessitated establish- 


ing ownership identity of unbranded 
animals when the cattle were rounded 
up for branding, or for sale or ship- 
ment to market. To protect his inter- 
ests it was essential that each owner 
or his representative attend and par- 
ticipate in the roundups. 


Group action for self-protection 
led to the formation of local and state 
or territorial organizations. Wyom- 
ing cattlemen organized an associ- 
ation late in 1871. Early in the fol- 
lowing year two associations were 
formed in Colorado. The Cattle 
Raisers’ Association of Texas was 
organized in 1877, primarily to com- 
bat cattle rustlers who were becom- 
ing increasingly defiant of law and 
order. 

Outbreaks of contagious diseases 
among the range herds, such as Texas 
fever transmitted by ticks, and pleuro- 
pneumonia carried by cattle shipped 
from the East, prompted western cattle- 
men through their associations to take 
action for disease control, and this was 
the primary motive in the first attempt 
to organize a national association of 
stockmen. 

Representatives from midwestern 
and northern range states met at Chi- 
cago in late 1883 to urge the enactment 
of laws to control animal diseases so 
as to induce the removal of embargoes 
imposed by several European countries 
on the importation of livestock and ani- 
mal products from this country. While 
assembled there they formed an organ- 
ization which was given the name “The 
National Cattle Growers Association.” 
Texas cattlemen refused to participate 
in this meeting because they feared 
that action would be taken to restrict 
the movement of their cattle which 
were known to carry the Texas fever 





Charles F. Martin. He was the 
secretary of the association for the 
first six years, probably contribut- 
ing more than anyone to keeping 
the new organization alive and 
functioning in its early uncertain 
years. 
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disease that caused great losses in 
northern cattle exposed to it. 


Groups Still Apart 


ARLY IN 1884 the southwestern cat- 

tlemen began to agitate for the call- 
ing of a meeting which they hoped 
would be more representative than 
that held the previous year in Chicago. 
At the same time those who had at- 
tended the first meeting planned for a 
second meeting in Chicago in Novem- 
ber. The two groups finally got to- 
gether in St. Louis but were unable 
to establish harmonious relations and 
perfect an organization, although they 
approved a resolution urging Congress 
to establish a National Cattle Trail 
from Texas to the northern ranges. 

Will C. Barnes, a longtime cattle- 

man in Arizona and New Mexico 
and for many years in charge of 
grazing investigations in the U. S. 
Forest Service, refers in one of his 
articles to having attended a meeting 
of the National Live Stock Associ- 
ation in Kansas City in January 1890. 
This association, however, apparently 
was not long active after that year. 
The decline in cattle prices following 
the boom in the early eighties and 
the general economic depression 
which prevailed until 1896 made it 
difficult for it to function and hold 
its membership. 

In November 1897 a joint committee 
of the Denver Chamber of Commerce 
and the Colorado Cattle Growers As- 
sociation issued a call for a national 
convention “to perfect the organiza- 
tion of a national stock growers associ- 
ation and to discuss and devise meas- 
ures for the protection of the livestock 
industry.” Significantly, the call stated 
that “It would be well to direct the re- 
sults of the meeting so as to influence 
the government at Washington to grant 
relief where needed and by mutual 
concession bring about the greatest 
benefit to all concerned.” Invitations 
were sent to federal and state officials, 
all livestock associations, numerous in- 
dividual breeders and owners of each 
class of livestock, and to livestock com- 
mission men, meat packers and repre- 
sentatives of the public stockyards and 
railroads. 


Association Gets Start 


N RESPONSE to the call more than 

1,000 delegates from 28 states con- 
vened in Denver on Jan. 25, 1898, and 
were welcomed by the Governor of 
Colorado. John W. Springer of Den- 
ver, a member of the committee that 
arranged for the meeting, was elected 
chairman and later president of the 
newly formed association. He was a 
gifted orator who quoted freely from 
poetry and the classics, and was active 
in Republican politics. 

Among those present at this first 
meeting was “Uncle” Henry Wallace of 
Iowa whose son and grandson in later 
years served as secretaries of agricul- 
ture, the first as a Republican and the 
second as a Democrat. Another notable 
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character was Colonel J. B. McCoy of 
Kansas who was one of the first to 
take Texas cattle to the Corn Belt and 
wrote one of the first books dealing 
with the cattle industry of the West 
and Midwest. 

In drafting the constitution and by- 
laws of the new organization there was 
much discussion of membership eligi- 
bility and dues and finances. Since em- 
phasis had been placed on bringing to- 
gether the state and local associations 
into a single national organization, it 
was decided to admit them as well as 
individuals and have the dues for the 
member associations vary according to 
the number of delegates each sent to 
the annual metings. 


It was also decided to extend mem- 
bership to the representatives of the 
transportation companies and the live- 
stock commission agencies and packers, 
as well as to growers and finishers of 
livestock. Six years later, in 1904, this 
was to cause a schism in the organiza- 
tion which ended in a re-organization, 
a change in name, and the restriction 
of membership to those engaged in pro- 
ducing and finishing livestock. 

The’ resolutions presented and 
adopted at this first meeting were 
few in number compared with those 
presented and approved at subse- 
quent meetings. One expressed ap- 
proval of retaliatory laws passed by 
Congress against countries. that 
sought to prohibit the importation of 
livestock and livestock products from 
the United States. Another urged the 
Secretary of Agriculture to collect 
and disseminate more statistics on 
the livestock industry. 


Interest in disease control was indi- 
cated by the endorsement of govern- 
mental action in prohibiting interstate 
traffic in scabby sheep and the efforts 
made to discover a satisfactory dip for 
eradication of scab; also by a commen- 
dation of the work done in eradicating 
ticks in Southern cattle. Resolutions 
on railroad freight rates and transpor- 
tation service, a topic of major interest 
to the members in the years ahead, 
urged that feeding-in-transit rates be 
provided and that freight rate on live- 
stock be based on cars 36 feet in length 
with percentage adjustments for cars 
of other lengths. A resolution favoring 
transfer of ownership of the public 
lands to the states proved to be highly 
controversial and was not approved. 
This subject was to come up for con- 
sideration at subsequent meetings for 
many years. 


Support Indifferent 


URING THE FIRST SIX YEARS 
after the new organization was 
formed the man who probably contrib- 
uted most to keeping it alive and func- 
tioning was its executive secretary, 
Charles F. Martin, who had served as 
press secretary at the first meeting. He 
apparently had great energy and a 
warm and friendly personality but was 
seriously handicapped by ill-health 
caused by tuberculosis. 


He devoted much time to rying to 
build up the membership anc get thy 
members to contribute to the financia] 
support of the association. But due 
and promised subscriptions were sloy 
in being paid and some of the membe, 
associations were threatening to with. 
draw. In the summer of 1904 he made 
a special effort to get contributions on 
the basis of the number of anima 
owned by the members and obtained 
less than $1,000. He died in Septembe; 
of that year following a hemorrhage 
while en route by train to Cheyenne 

While the association met in January 
1905 after Mr. Martin’s death consider. 
able dissatisfaction was evident among 
the members. Many of the cattlemen 
felt that the association was being dom. 
inated by other groups, particularly 
the packers, railroad representatives 
and market agencies, and that these 
groups were not sympathetic to the 
interests of the cattlemen, especially 
when they involved improving trans. 
portation service and marketing condi- 
tions and obtaining more favorable 
freight rates. Relations between the 
cattlemen and sheepmen were fre. 
quently not harmonious and the men- 
bership included both groups. 

The cattlemen under the leadership 
of Murdo Mackenzie, manager of the 
Matador Land and Cattle Company of 
Texas who resided at Trinidad, Colo, 
were for limiting membership in the 
association entirely to producers and 
finishers of livestock and excluding 
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Or a 
other groups. Frank J. Hagenbarth of ss 
Salt Lake City had succeeded John W. ioe J 
Springer as president of the association, & 
and although interested in both cattle -* 


and sheep was probably more of a 
sheepman than a cattleman. He appar- 
ently was not fully in agreement with 
the desires of the cattlemen and made —* 
a strong effort to hold the association 

together as originally organized. 


Groups Get Together 


AFTER TWO DAYS of bitter debate 

and much wrangling, the cattle- 
men left the meeting and formed the 
American Stockgrowers Association 
with Mr. Mackenzie as president. Later 
that year representatives of the two 
associations got together and adjusted 
their differences, and in January 1906 
the two were reorganized into one as- 
sociation under the name of the Amer- 
ican National Live Stock Association, 
with the membership limited to the 
growers and finishers of livestock and 
their state and local associations. Many 
years later, in 1952, the name was 
changed to the American National 
Cattlemen’s Association because the as- 
sociation represented principally cat- 
tlemen and their interests, and _ the 
original name was confusing to those r 
not aware of this. 

Mr. Mackenzie was elected presi- 
dent of the reorganized association 
and after serving two years was suc- 
ceeded by Henry A. Jastro, manager 
of a large enterprise in California 
who served until 1911 when Mr. 
Mackenzie was again chosen for sev- 
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spells waste 
in vaccines 
too! 


You judge a rain by how much it soaks into the 
ground. Excessive, uncontrolled runoffs are a waste 
of water (and soil). And the same principle holds 
true with animal vaccines . . . the degree of immunity 
depends largely on the amount of vaccine utilized by 
the animals’ tissues. Only so many antigens to build 
immunities can be utilized at one time. If there is no 
control on the rate of absorption, some of the antigens 
may be excreted. 


Cutter scientists have developed a control to prevent 
“vaccine runoff’. It is the exclusive Cutter Alhydrox® 
adsorption process. Cutter vaccines, fortified with 
Alhydrox, are held at the site of injection and re- 








































































leased slowly into the tissues. Like a number of small, 
repeated shots, Alhydrox fortified vaccines build peak 
protection in your animals. oe 


You can eliminate “uncontrolled runoff” of vaccine — 
build peak protection in your herd when you specify 
Alhydrox-Fortified Vaccines produced by Cutter! 


ALHYDROX-FORTIFIED 
VACCINES/CUTTER 


Blacklegol® “‘S-HS” Blacklegol® ‘‘S”’ 
Blacklegol® Pelmenal® Hemseptol® 
Charbonol® Red Water Vaccine 

CUTTER LABORATORIES, Berkeley, California 














eral terms and in turn later suc- 
ceeded by Mr. Jastro. These two 
men, one a Scotsman and the other 
of German parentage, undoubtedly 
had unusual talents for leadership. 
They were big men physically and 
made an impressive appearance. 
Both contributed liberally of their 
personal funds and of their time and 
energy in striving to further the 
interests of the association and in di- 
recting its affairs. Their presidential 
addresses delivered at the annual 
meetings indicated that they had an 
unusually thorough understanding 
and knowledge of economic principles 
and world affairs and could express 
their ideas clearly and concisely. 


Following the reorganization in 1906, 
the association employed T. W. Tomlin- 
son, a railroad traffic expert from Chi- 
cago, as secretary and Sam H. Cowan 
of Fort Worth, Texas, as attorney. 
These men continued in these positions 
until their demise in 1928. Mr. Cowan, 
always referred to as “Judge,” was a 
dynamic individual, skilled in debates 
and extemporaneous speaking, and an 
expert on railroad rate regulation and 
transportation law. He represented the 
association in Washington in all hear- 
ings and legislative matters in which it 
was interested, and directed the asso- 
ciation’s efforts to obtain better rail- 
road service and more favorable freight 
rates for the livestock industry. Rail- 
road officials who had dealings with 
him had great respect for his skill and 
ability as an opponent. Much of what 
the association achieved during the pe- 
riod he was its attorney was due to his 
efforts in its behalf. 

After the passing of Mr. Cowan and 
Mr. Tomlinson in 1928, the association 
employed Charles E. Blaine of Phoenix, 
Ariz., to represent it in all matters per- 
taining to freight rates and transpor- 
tation service, and F. E. Mollin of Ne- 


braska as executive secretary. Both 
men still hold these positions. (At the 
annual meeting of the association in 
January, 1956, Mr. Mollin retired as 
executive secretary and took over the 
position of treasurer, and the assistant 
executive secretary, Radford Hall, be- 
came executive secretary.) 

Mr. Mollin, in addition to handling 
the secretarial duties performed by Mr. 
Tomlinson, also took over the responsi- 
bilities assumed by Mr. Cowan in look- 
ing after legislation pending in Con- 
gress and in dealing with the executive 
branches of the government in Wash- 
ington. Over the years this necessitated 
that he spend much time in Washing- 
ton, mostly to oppose legislation and 
governmental regulations considered to 
be inimical to the interests of the cattle 
industry, particularly of the cattle pro- 
ducers located in the western range 
country. 


Record of Performance 
HE RECORD of the association’s ac- 
tivities, policies and accomplish- 

ments in the 58 years since it was or- 

ganized, as presented in the published 
proceedings of its annual meetings, its 
monthly publication, the “American 

Cattle Producer,” and the reports and 

addresses of its officers, indicates that 

its activities might logically be grouped 
into six periods of time as follows: 

1898-1914 Organization and consoli- 

dation. The ending of the 

pioneer development of 
the range country. 

World War I and its post- 

war adjustments. 

Normalcy, boom and bust. 

Depression, drought and 

New Deal. 

World War II controls 

and postwar adjustments. 

Public relations, research 

and beef promotion. 


1915-1922 


1923-1932 
1933-1941 


1942-1952 


1953-1955 








During the first of these periods the 
association concentrated primarily 9 
railroad rate regulation and _ servic¢ 
regulatory control of grazing on the 
national forest reserves, the utilization 
of the lands in the public domain ang 
the regulation and control of this use 
the export and import trade in live. 
stock and livestock products and the 
factors affecting it, and the eradica. 
tion and control of animal diseases, 

In its efforts to get better transpor. 
tation service and more favorable 
freight rates on livestock, the assogj- 
ation worked for amending the 28-hour 
law and finally succeeded. The amend. 
ed law permitted a shipper to sign 
release authorizing the railroad carriéy 
to retain stock in the cars for 36 hours 
before having to unload for feed, water 
and rest. The eight hours additional 
time was intended to make it possible 
for a train to reach its final destination 
without having to unload, but after the 
amended law became effective the 
stockmen claimed that the railroads 
took advantage of the extra time 
granted and gave even slower service 
than before. 

The association was active in sup- 
porting passage of the Hepburn Act of 
1906 which greatly increased the pow- 
ers of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to regulate railroad rates. This 
law was strongly urged by President 
Theodore Roosevelt as necessary to 
curtail the powers of the railroads, 
and since he was greatly admired by 
the western stockmen it was only nat- 
ural that the association would give 
him its support. 

The association also urged Congress, 
but without success, to enact laws re- 
quiring the railroads on request of a 
shipper to furnish cars for transporting 
livestock and other perishable products 
and to maintain minimum average 
speeds of trains between loading point 
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Post-Convention Tours Will Visit This and Similar Places Jan. 10 


The Tovrea feedlot, one of the large ones near Phoenix, Ariz. 
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and de tination. These demands were 
made because stockmen frequently 
found difficult to get cars when 
wanted during the fall shipping season, 
and th: y often experienced costly de- 
lays in getting their stock to market 
after th » cars were loaded. 

Adv aces in freight rates and 
charge. were continuously opposed 
during these early years and also in 


subseg::ent years. Since the rail- 
roads were frequently increasing or 
attemp‘ing to increase their rates, 
the association has always found it 
necess:ry to be active in this field 
of looking after its members’ inter- 
ests. As part of its activity in oppos- 
ing rate increases, the association 
urged Congress to enact legislation 
providing for valuation of railroad 
properties since the question of value 
was always an important factor in 
rate litigation. 


Forest Land Problem 


RIOR TO 1905 the national forest 

reserves which had been created by 
Act of Congress in 1891 were under the 
control of the Department of Interior, 
and the western stockmen were gen- 
rally critical and dissatisfied with the 
way they were administered, particu- 
larly with reference to the use of the 
reserves for grazing purposes. 

One of the first actions of the as- 
sociation after it was formed was to 
press for the transfer of the reserves to 
the Department of Agriculture and for 
a change in administrative policy. The 
transfer was effected Feb. 1, 1905, and 
Gifford Pinchot placed in charge. He 
developed an administrative program 
of the majority of the stockmen and for 
several years the association expressed 
its approval of the program and the 
Forest Service in commendatory reso- 
lutions at its annual meetings. 


After World War I, and especially in 
more recent years when the grazing 
privileges on the reserves were cur- 
tailed and further restrictions placed 
on the number of animals that could be 
carried, the association became quite 
critical of administrative policies. Cur- 
rently, however, relations are much im- 
proved over those of a decade ago. 

The lands included in the public do- 
main in the West were, as stated ear- 
lier, the physical basis of the cattle 
industry in that area, and in conse- 
quence they have long been a subject 
of great controversy as to how they 
should be used and administered. At 
the time the association was formed, 
many were of the opinion that title to 
the public lands should be transferred 
to the states in which the lands were 
located. 

Many of the cattlemen, especially the 
larger operators, were in favor of a 
long-time leasing program which would 
insure the lessee reasonable security 
in the use of the land for a period suf- 
ficient to justify investing in improve- 
ments, such as fences and water re- 
sources necessary to the effective util- 
ization of the land. 
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Small operators and _ prospective 
homesteaders were opposed to leasing 
because they were fearful it would 
give the larger operators too much con- 
trol to the disadvantage of the smaller 
man and would prevent homestead en- 
tries. The sheepmen, being largely no- 
madic and continually moving their 
flocks from area to area seeking the 
best grazing available, were generally 
opposed to any form of control in the 
use of the domain. 


Naturally, the stockmen’s association 
was vitally interested in the public do- 
main and the policy to be adopted as 
to its utilization, management and con- 
trol, and this was a major topic for 
consideration and discussion at every 
annual meeting prior to World War I 
and to a lesser extent in subsequent 
years until the passage of the Taylor 
Grazing Act in 1934. 


At the meetings held in 1907, 1908 
and 1909, the use and control of the 
kands was discussed at great length and 
the association endorsed a bill which 
would authorize transfer of adminis- 
trative control to the Department of 
Agriculture and 10-year leasing for 
grazing purposes, yet permit home- 
stead entry. At later meetings, the 
association modified its stand and 
adopted resolutions commending and 
supporting the conservation policies 
advocated by President Theodore Roo- 
sevelt and urging that control over the 
public lands be provided. 


Presumably, because of the wide 
differences of opinion throughout the 
West and elsewhere as to the most 
desirable form of control of the pub- 
lic grazing lands, no laws for such 
control, other than the unsatisfactory 
Grazing Homestead Act of 1916, were 
enacted until 1934 when Congress 
passed the Taylor Grazing law. This 
law authorized grazing districts em- 
bracing around 80 million acres and 
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provided for administrative control 
by local cooperative groups using the 
lands. 


Early Interest in Trade 


From the time of its formation, the 
association has been concerned with 
both export and import trade in live- 
stock and livestock products, and for 
this reason it has always taken a po- 
sition on legislation pertaining to tar- 
iffs, trade agreements, sanitary meas- 
ures and other restrictions and factors 
that might affect such trade. 

As the trade position of this country 
changed over the years, the association 
tended to reverse its position to some 
extent and its present attitude appears 
to be somewhat different from that of 
50 years earlier. At that time this coun- 
try was a large exporter of both live 
animals and meats, sending around a 
half million live cattle yearly to Great 
Britain and considerable quantities of 
meat products, especially pork and 
lard, to Germany. On the other hand 
it imported large quantities of hides 
and skins for use in the leather indus- 
tries. 

The cattlemen, therefore, favored a 
duty on hides in the belief that it would 
result in higher prices paid here for 
cattle. But they were opposed to high 
duties on manufactured goods imported 
from the countries which imported 
meats and livestock from this country 
since they were fearful that such duties 
would cause these countries to buy 
their meats elsewhere. 

The association in the early years, 
therefore, was opposed to the high tar- 
iff policies of eastern manufacturers 
and in favor of reciprocal trade agree- 
ments and tariff concessions with those 
countries that would agree to buy 
meats and livestock from this country. 
Resolutions indicating this position 
were approved at most of the annual 
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The American National Cattlemen’s Association, the O. M. Franklin 
Serum Co., and the Colorado Cattlemen’s Association were hosts at a luncheon 
for 44 leading Brazilian cattlemen and farmers during an inspection of the 
Denver Yards and northern Colorado feedlots on the group’s coast-to-coast 


tour of the United States. 


Shown here are three members of the group upon arrival in Miami with 
PAA Stewardess Martha Bascom. The Brazilians are (1. to r.) Jose Owsaldo 
Junqueira, Sao Paulo; Dr. J. B. Martins Ramos, and Eruico Villela da Costa 
Andrade of Sao Paulo. Two of the gentlemen are giving a sample of the ear- 
splitting sound Brazilians employ to call cattle with berrantes. (PAA photo.) 
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meetings until about 1910 when ex- 
ports of beef and live cattle from this 
country practically ceased. 


During the years since World War 
I the association has maintained a 
policy of advocating high duties and 
sanitary restrictions on meat imports 
even though in most years such im- 
ports have been comparatively small 
in relation to domestic production 
and consumption. Sanitary restric- 
tions have been advocated primarily 
as a safety measure in the preven- 
tion of outbreaks of dangerous infec- 
tious diseases, particularly foot-and- 
mouth disease, rather than as a 
means of reducing the competition 
from imports. 


The association at times has advo- 
cated a “Buy American Policy” in con- 
nection with the purchase of meats for 
the use of the army and navy, but this 
usually has been only when livestock 
prices in this country were depressed 
and the demand for meats unfavorable. 


The association has generally been 
constructive and progressive in its pol- 
icies with respect to the control and 
eradication of animal diseases and has 
shown a willingness to cooperate fully 
with state and federal agencies re- 
sponsible for such controls. Most stock- 
men fully appreciate the necessity of 
preventing the spread of: contagious 
diseases and protecting the health of 
animals and are willing to take all the 
precautions needed to accomplish this. 


Act on Marketing 


DURING THE YEARS from 1914 to 

the early twenties (World War I 
and postwar adjustments), the associ- 
ation broadened its activities and inter- 
ests to include consideration of market 
conditions, packer control of market 
facilities and meat distribution. Meat 
prices had risen during the period 1912- 
14 as a result of reduced numbers of 
livestock on farms and reduced sup- 
plies for slaughter and this brought 
numerous complaints from consumers. 
The large packers were accused of 
monopolistic control and were fre- 
quently alluded to in the press as “the 
meat trust.” 

At the 1914 annual meeting of the 
association, E. L. Burke of Omaha pre- 
sented data showing the growth of the 
larger packers since 1905 through plant 
acquisition and referred to their control 
of the public stockyards and other mar- 
ket facilities. He and J. B. Kendrick, 
later U. S. Senator from Wyoming, were 
appointed on a committee to investigate 
and report the following year. 

At the next annual meeting, the Com- 
mittee on Stockyards and Live Stock 
Exchanges headed by A. E. deRicqles 
of Denver reported further on packer 
control of many of the facilities at pub- 
lic markets, including banks, cattle loan 
companies and market papers, and 
stated that the marketing problem was 
the most important one to be considered 
by the association. In November of 
that year the association got the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to call a livestock 
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marketing conference in Chicago which 
was presided over by Charles J. Brand, 
chief of the newly created Federal Bu- 
reau of Markets, but few if any packer 
representatives participated in the 
meeting. 


At the annual meeting of the Associa- 
tion held in January 1916 at El Paso, 
Texas, Mr. deRicqles and Mr. Burke 
spoke in great detail and with much 
emphasis on packer control of market 
facilities and the need for action to cor- 
rect the situation. Mr. Burke suggested 
nine possible steps the association might 
take but at the same time pointed out 
the limitations of each. He recommend- 
ed the establishment of a market paper 
owned and controlled by the producers 
as probably the most practical step to 
take and thought that it would involve 
a minimum of risk and expense. 


The association’s Market Commit- 
tee recommended the appointment of 
a committee to make an investigation, 
the construction and operation of 
municipal abattoirs, the publication 
of a market paper, a governmental 
program of collection and disseminat- 
ing information on price margins and 
supplies of meat on hand, action to 
divest the packers of ownership and 
operation of stockyard terminals and 
exchange buildings and federal and 
state supervision of methods and 
practices at the markets. 


In response to the various recom- 
mendations offered, the association ap- 
proved a resolution endorsing the Mar- 
ket Committee’s report and requesting 
that the Executive Committee take the 


necessary steps to carry out the recom- 
mendations. 


Market News Launched 


ONGRESS that summer authorized 
an appropriation for the establish- 
ment of a federal market news service 
on livestock and meats, a service which 
has been greatly expanded since it was 
started in 1917. During the next two 
years the Federal Trade Commission 
conducted an extensive investigation of 
the meat packing industry. 


Later, Congress passed the Packer 
and Stockyard Act placing regulatory 
control of the packers and market 
agencies in the Department of Agricul- 
ture. Previously, due to action by the 
Department of Justice, the five big 
packers agreed under the Packer Con- 
sent Decree not to engage in certain 
activities and to give up ownership and 
control of some facilities. The associa- 
tion claimed no credit for this latter 
action, particularly the agreement of 
the packers not to engage in the retail 
selling of meats, as it had long advo- 
cated that the packers be permitted to 
do this in the belief that it might result 
in higher prices for livestock. 

Another development during this pe- 
riod was the establishment of co-opera- 
tive marketing agencies by producer 
groups although the association itself 
took no active part in their formation. 

All the developments enumerated 
here were followed in time by marked 
changes in conditions at the public 








markets and in the methods ani prae. 
tices of marketing livestock. Not ajj 
changes, however, could be ascribed 
to these developments. One change 
was the great increase in selling live. 
stock direct from producer to packer 
or other buyer at points other than 
public stockyard markets. The associ. 
ation maintained that the producer 
should have the privilege of selling 
his livestock wherever he pleased and 
has continued to oppose all efforts to 
restrict or curtail direct selling. 


Following the period after World War 
I, during which the association was 
centering its attention on the market 
situation and the meat packers, its 
activities were largely routine and con. 
cerned primarily with tariffs on import. 
ed meats and animals products, railroad 
freight rates, sanitary restrictions to 
prevent outbreaks of foot-and-mouth 
disease, stockyard rates and commission 
charges at public markets, government 
beef grading, and the perennial prob- 
lem of the public domain and its control 
and utilization. The sharp drop in live. 
stock prices from 1929 to 1932 as a re- 
sult of the world-wide depression di- 
verted attention to the problems of 
checking the decline and bringing about 
recovery. 


Assert Individualism 


THE DEPRESSION brought the phi- 

losophy of the New Deal into the 
administration of the federal govern- 
ment, with all its control and regula- 
tions of industry and the individual. 
The association and its members reacted 
with the spirit of rugged individualism 
of those who had founded their industry 
by vigorously opposing the inclusion of 
cattle as a basic commodity under the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act, subject 
to the controls of the programs under 
its provisions. 

As an alternative, the association ad- 
vocated legislation to restrict imports 
of beef and competing fats and oils, to 
raise the tariff on hides and to lower 
the costs of transportation and market- 
ing and foster orderly marketing. Con- 
gress deferred to the request that cattle 
not be included under the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act and this left market- 
ing agreements with processors as the 
only possible means of extending fed- 
eral aid to the industry under the act. 
A draft of a proposed marketing agree- 
ment was submitted by the packers but 
was never approved by the Secretary of 
Agriculture because of inability to 
reach agreement on provisions authoriz- 
ing the inspection of the processors’ 
books and recoids. 

In the meantime the rapidly develop- 
ing widespread drouth and the continu- 
ing decline in prices, combined with in- 
creasing cattle numbers, made the situ- 
ation in the industry extremely critical. 
At the annual meeting held in Albu- 
querque in January 1934 the association 
members were sharply divided on the 
issue of including cattle as a basic com- 
modity under the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act. Those opposed demanded 
that the association take a definite 
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jand ut the final decision was to 
approv the recommendation of the spe- 
cial co: mittee to refer it back to each 
sate 0: anization for individual action. 
The sp: cial committee was instructed 
to cont :ue to act for the association, 
and, w "king with representatives of 
other g: oups, they developed a plan to 
make c: tle a basic commodity and the 
Agricul iral Act was amended accord- 
ingly in April 1934. 

Befor. a cattle adjustment program 
could b:» developed and submitted to 
the procucers for approval, the drouth 
situatio:: had become so serious as to 
compel the inauguration of an emer- 
gency government purchase program 
for cattie as a means of providing as- 
sistance to producers. 


During a period of less than eight 
months more than 8 million cattle 
and calves were purchased and 
slaughtered and the beef obtained 
therefrom was distributed to needy 
families on relief. (More than $100 
million was expended on this pro- 
gram.—Ed.) The program resulted 
in reducing the cattle numbers by 
more than 5% million head. The 
greater part of this reduction was in 
beef cattle in the area west of the 
Mississippi River. It so changed the 
economic situation of cattle producers 
that no further effort was made to de- 
velop a production program under the 
Adjustment Act. In January 1936 the 
act was ruled to be unconstitutional 
by the Supreme Court. 


The feature of the adjustment pro- 
grams to which the cattlemen objected 
most strongly was the processing tax 
levied to finance the programs. The 
drouth thus made it possible for them to 
escape the experience of the hog pro- 
dusers who soon learned that the proc- 
essing tax was deducted from the prices 
paid producers and was not shifted to 
the packer or the consumer as they had 
been told would occur by those who ad- 
vocated the adjustment programs. 


During World War II price controls 
and meat rationing were generally dis- 
liked by the cattlemen and when the 
war ended they made vigorous efforts 
to get the controls discontinued as 
quickly as possible. When controls were 
resumed during the Korean incident in 
1951 they again expressed their opposi- 
tion and worked for their speedy termi- 
nation. 


During recent years the association 
has focused its attention on public rela- 
tions, beef promotion campaigns, and 
the encouragement of research which 
gives promise of beneficial results to 
the cattle industry. With the marked 
improvement in the quality of range 
cattle, as a result of using better breed- 
Ing stock, most of these cattle now go 
to feedlots for further finishing on grain 
and concentrates instead of direct to 
slaughter off of grass as in the early 
days of the industry. This means beef 
of much higher quality for the consum- 
er and a great expansion in the cattle 
feeding industry. In recognition of this 
development the association has organ- 
ized a Feeder Committee to work with 
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and establish better relations with those 
who finish out the cattle in the feed 
lots. 


Association Expands 

N THE LAST DECADE the associa- 

tion has expanded its membership to 
include cattlemen and their associations 
in most of the southern states where 
cattle production has increased greatly 
in recent years. Thus it no longer rep- 
resents only the cattlemen of the west- 
ern range country where early major 
problems were regulation and control 
of the national forests and the public 
domain and obtaining satisfactory 
transportation service at reasonable 
rates. Neither can it be said that it rep- 
resents only the larger operators as 
often charged in the earlier years when 
this group provided most of its funds 
and leadership and kept it from passing 
out of existence. 


To the association’s credit can be 
listed the nation-wide government 
market news service on livestock and 
meats, and government grading of 
meats that was developed in connec- 
tion with this news service, the Pack- 
er and Stockyard Regulatory Control 
Act, legislation to prevent the entry 
of dangerous livestock diseases from 
other countries, and to a considerable 
extent the improved methods of regu- 
lating the utilization and control of 
the public lands in the West now in 
effect. Those who guided the associa- 
tion in attaining these objectives were 
rugged individualists but they also 
were men who were willing to work 
together to correct the evils in their 
industry and put it on a better basis 
in every way. 


BETTER SHOE UPPERS 


A treatment for leather to make it 
wear longer and resist water and per- 
spiration and chemicals is now being 
applied at some tanneries to work shoe 
uppers. 


The product is “Quilon,” a product of 
Du Pont research. The treated leather 
has these qualities: continues the ability 
of leather to breathe; becomes more 
supple; resists strong chemicals; shows 
a tighter grain structure and keeps its 
shape longer and polish longer. 


CIVIL SERVICE OPENINGS 


The U. S. Civil Service has openings 
for prison farm supervisors at $4,080 a 
year and prison farm assistants at 
$3,670, in various federal penal and 
correctional institutions throughout the 
country. The specialized farming opera- 
tions to be covered in examinations for 
the positions include beef production. 
No written test is required; to qualify, 
applicants must have had experience 
in farming operations including experi- 
ence in the special field for which appli- 
cation is made. Further information 
and application forms may be obtained 
from the U. S. Civil Service Commis- 
sion, Washington 25, D. C., or from 
many post offices. 
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Low-cost, labor-saving way to control stock-pests! Endorsed 
by state colleges and experiment stations from coast to coast! 
The Rope-Wick Automatic is fully automatic! Valve control 
releases oil from 5-gal. oil supply tank every time an animal 
enters the oiler. Thus, rope wick is kept properly saturated at 
all times. Giant rope provides perfect rubbing and scratching 
surface. Oils animals thoroughly all over. Wears like iron! 
Here's an oiler that works like an oiler should work! It’s fully 
automatic. Animals can't tear it up, and won't wear it out. 
Accept This “FREE TRIAL” OFFER! 
Try Farnam Rope-Wick Automatic Oilers at our risk. Write 
for Illustrated Literature and 30-Day Trial Plan. 
[ FARNAM EQUIP.CO. Dep. 5 a 
| 8701 No. 29th St. — Omaha, Nebraska 
Okay! Send literature on Rope-Wick Oilers and 
| details of ““30-DAY TRIAL PLAN” to 


| Name. 
| Address. 








Possession may be nine points in the 
law—but self-possession has no equal. 


CALF 
CHUTE 


The famous Teco Calf Chute is 
unique because of the ease, speed 
and safety with which it handles 
calves. Rear swinging gate opens 
with slight pull of extension 
panel. Narrow squeeze bar ex- 
poses more of calf’s side, yet 
holds securely. One-pull tilt and 
squeeze feature. 


Write today for full details 
and prices, and name of nearest 
dealer. 


THOMPSON & GILL, Inc. 


Madera, California 


Please send me complete information 

on the following TECO equipment. 

O Calf Chute (1 Horn Weights 

(1) Cattle Squeeze [] Gate Hardware 

0 Cattle Stock 0 Branding Irons 
Heaters 
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The Market 
—Picture—— 


EATHER and feed conditions were 

the determining factors in a bearish 
stocker and feeder cattle market as the 
peak movement approached. Despite a 
fairly healthy grainfed cattle market, 
movement of stocker and feeder cattle 
was running above a year ago in vol- 
ume and above the normal average, 
thus leaning toward a buyer’s market. 


In the extremely uneven trade, choice 
quality steers carrying at least a mod- 
erate amount of flesh tended to hold up 
best, selling no worse than weak to $1 
lower over the past month and in some 
cases fleshy choice yearlings showed 
only slight declines. Stocker and feed- 
er heifers showed at least 50 cents 
to $1 declines, and some of the 
plainer quality kinds, as well as thin 
and plain steers, were off as much as 
$1 to $2. The same situation prevailed 
in calves as in steers. Choice to fancy 
quality kinds held pretty close to 
steady, but plainer kinds were off at 
least $1. Heifer calves, which had sold 
within $2 to $3 of steer calves earlier 
in the season, were frequently selling 
$4, $5 and $6 per cwt. under the same 
brand of steer calves. 


Dry Troubles 


Drouth conditions continued to ex- 
pand over a wide area of the southern 
plains and even into the upper moun- 
tain ranges, where feed dried up earlier 
than usual and stock water was a prob- 
lem in some areas. In several states, 
conditions were the worst since 1934. 
Wintering of stock became a serious 
problem and a closer selling of breed- 
ing herds also tended to increase mar- 
ketings of cattle. 


Hay prices jumped sharply in these 
dry areas and frequently sold from $30 
to as high as $40 with unconfirmed re- 
ports running as high as $50 per ton. 
This posed a serious problem to grow- 
ers, even with drouth certificates avail- 
able, as to whether it was worthwhile 
to winter a thin cow worth perhaps no 
more than $6 to $8 per cwt. on the cur- 
rent market. 


Marketings of cows out of these dry 
areas to slaughter was stepped up 
considerably, although numbers being 
marketed out of the northern plains 
were not excessive and, in fact, 
scarcely up to normal. As a matter 
of fact, the proportion of cows in total 
slaughter for July and August this 
year was less than a year ago, al- 
though it appears that September and 
October numbers could run slightly 
above last year at current rates of 
marketing. 

All classes of meats remained at a high 
production level. During the second 
week of October cattle slaughter set a 
record for one week of 456,000 head, 
while the calf kill during the same 
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week was the largest in about 10 years. 
This, combined with a large hog and 
lamb slaughter, resulted in the largest 
weekly meat production under federal 
inspection since early March this year. 

Despite the continued liberal meat 
supplies, grainfed cattle remained in a 
relatively strong position. The large 
supply of shortfeds coming back to mar- 
ket did tend to bring a wider price 
spread, but high-choice and prime 
steers still held on to the sharp upturn 
which occurred in late July and August. 
Grainfed steer trade was extremely un- 
even. The price spread between choice 
and prime steers widened to around $4 
to $5 per cwt., in contrast to only $1 to 
$2 spread a year ago. The spread be- 
tween good and choice figured around 
$3 to $4 per cwt. in contrast to $1 to $2 
a year ago. 

At the same time, dressed beef prices 
reflected a similar pattern. where 
choice beef in the Midwest and eastern 
centers was bringing $6 to $8 per cwt. 
more than good. The exception to this 
was on the West Coast where the 
dressed beef differential between good 
and choice was only $2 to $3, this being 
a normal condition. 

Due to the variation of prices be- 
tween the West Coast and the East, a 
moderate volume of fed steers moved 
out of the West Coast to midwestern 
and eastern markets, as well as some 
dressed product, particularly the 
choice grade. Steers out of California, 
Arizona, Idaho and Utah were mov- 
ing to the Denver market and other 
points east. 


Feeding Data 


The recent cattle feeding survey re- 
leased by the Crop Reporting Board re- 
vealed some rather unusual informa- 
tion. Despite the fact that movement 
of stocker and feeder cattle into the 
Corn Belt during July, August and Sep- 
tember this year was some 59 per cent 
greater than last year, Oct. 1 figures 
indicate that the Corn Belt has some 4 
per cent less cattle on feed than a year 
ago. This was explained by the fact 
that a large share of cattle moving into 
that area had not yet been placed in 
feedlots. 


It will be recalled, however, that even 
a 4 per cent reduction from last year in 
the Corn Belt leaves a substantial num- 
ber on feed. The 2,562,000 head esti- 
mated in the Corn Belt states compared 
with 2,615,000 head a year ago, does 
represent a 4 per cent decrease, but the 
year-ago figure was some 25 per cent 
larger than Oct. 1, 1954, when a total 
of 2,095,000 was reported on feed. 


Indications do point to lighter weights 
and less potential tonnage per head of 
meat this year, since the number weigh- 
ing under 900 pounds was 7 per cent 
above last year, while heavier weight 
steers were down 6 per cent. Also a 
larger percentage of the total is in 
heifers and calves, which would also 
point to lighter weights. 


Western states show a definite in- 
crease Over a year ago in numbers on 





feed. California leads the West with 
some 519,000 head on feed, an increase of 
4 per cent. Colorado was up 17 per cent 
with 194,000 head on feed. Arizona was 
up better than 50 per cent with a tota) 
of 150,000 on feed, while Texas with 
126,000 head was up better than 35 per 
cent. The four western states averaged 
a 32 per cent increase. 


All this points to a very liberal 
supply of grainfed cattle to be mar. 
keted this coming season, no doubt 
the widespread drouth having accel. 
erated the movement of thin cattle 
into areas adjacent to feedlots due to 
lack of wheatpasture and winter 
range. 


Price Round-Up 


Late in October, the bulk of choice 
fed steers throughout the Midwest sold 
from $24 to $27, with high-choice and 
prime getting $28 to $31, a few loads 
high-prime reaching $33 to $34 at Chi- 
cago. On the West Coast, most choice 
steers stopped around $23 to $24. Good 
shortfed steers had an extremely wide 
price range of $18 to $23, with standard 
grass and shortfed steers occasionally 
bringing $15 to $18. Good and choice 
heifers had a wide price spread of $17.50 
to $25, most heifers with a sizable end 
of choice grade bringing $21 or better. 
A few loads of prime heifers reached 
$26 to $28 in a limited way. Standard 
to low-good heifers, some off grass, sold 
from $13 to $17. 


Utility cows had a fairly wide 
spread of $9 to $11, with smooth, 
heavy utility and commercial grass 
cows bringing $11.50 to $12.50, and an 
occasional load of mixed commercial 
and standard grade $13 to $14. Can- 
ners and cutters sold in a wide range 
of $6 to $9, some heavy cutters reach- 
ing $9.50 and $10 sparingly. Medium 
to good stock cows sold at $8 to $9.50 
per cwt., some thin kinds going at 
$6 to $7 per cwt. A few sales of cow 
and calf pairs were reported at $100 
to $115 per round out of dry areas. 


Good and choice stocker and feeder 
steers bulked from $16 to $19, although 
in the northern plains some choice 
quality yearling steers scaling around 
600 to 725 pounds and carrying consid- 
erable flesh brought $19.50 to $20, only 
a few on the specialty order bringing 
$20.50 and $21. In the southern plains, 
thin light yearlings of good quality 
occasionally sold down to $15. Good 
and choice heifers ranged $14 to $16, 
with an occasional load of real fleshy 
choice quality, either guaranteed open 
or spayed, reaching $16.50 or slightly 
better. 

Good and choice steer calves had an 
extremely wide price range of $17.50 
to $21, although more sales were cen- 
tered around $19 to $20. Choice to 
fancy steer calves with reputation 
brands were able to bring $22 to $25 in 
a limited way, with an occasional sale 
up to $27 in small bunches; good and 
choice heifer calves ranged from $14 
to $19, quite a few sales around $15 to 
$17. —CW 
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NA 


invites you to see it all 
when you come to the 


60th ANNUAL CONVENTION 





ARIZONA NATIONAL LIVESTOCK SHOW 


Jan. 2-5, 1957 Phoenix, Arizona 


A January Stock Show in warm, dry, sunny weather. Enjoy shirt-sleeve comfort in brilliant 
sunshine while you look over a wonderful exhibit of cattle. 
BREEDING CATTLE CLASSES . . . Hereford—Angus—Shorthorn 
CATTLE SALES . . . Purebred Hereford and Purebred Angus 
FEEDER CATTLE EXHIBITS AND SALES . . . Open Classes—Junior Classes 


AMERICAN NATIONAL CATTLEMEN'S 
CONVENTION 


Jan. 7-9 Phoenix 


Outstanding speakers on subjects pertaining to the beef cattle industry, the national 
economy, and the international situation. 

Interesting and informative committee meetings. 

Social affairs with ‘’your kind of people.’ 


PHOENIX AREA TOUR 


Jan. 10 


Be the guest of the Central Arizona Cattle Feeders Association and the Salt River 
Project on an all-day tour of the countryside around Phoenix, including some of the most 
modern feedlots in the Nation. 

Lunch at the new outdoor power plant of the Salt River Power District—10 stories 
high in the open and painted to blend with the landscape. 


ARIZONA—The State 


Spend a few days. Pick a spot and settle down in the wonderful Arizona winter 
climate or just wander around this State of unique and unusual beauty. 

Members of the Arizona Cattle Growers Association will enjoy showing you their 
ranches. Drop in on any of them as you drive across the state. 

Arizona is the scenic center of the Southwest. Visit the Grand Canyon, White 
Mountains, Petrified Forest, historic town of Tombstone, colorful Tucson, the teeming 
agricultural Salt River Valley, and scores of other places of scenic and historical interest. 


The picture on the next two pages is included by courtesy of 
the ‘Arizona Highways’’ magazine. It pictures a drive of Indian 
cattle on the Fort Apache Indian Reservation.—Picture by Ray 
Manley. 

If you enjoy it, and we know you will, we suggest you subscribe 
to the magazine, which is noted for its color photographs of Arizona 
and the West. Write to ‘“Arizona Highways,’’ Phoenix, Ariz. Sub- 
scription price, $2.50 per year. 

We have a few extra copies of this picture suitable for framing. 
If you would like one, write to the ‘’Producer.”’ 
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Get off to a good start in 1957 


ARIZONA NATIONAL 
LIVESTOCK SHOW 


Phoenix, Arizona—January 2-5 





Entries on show cattle close November 15, 1956. Register 
of Merit. Address all inquiries to: Lee TePoel, Box 2528, Phoenix. 


* 


Stay over in Phoenix for the 60th annual meeting of the 
American National Cattlemen’s Association Convention Janu- 


« 
NATIONAL WESTERN STOCK SHOW 


Denver, Colorado — January [1-19 


Hereford individual entries close December 1, 1956. Reg- 


ister of Merit. 


SOUTHWESTERN EXPOSITION and FAT STOCK SHOW | 
Fort Worth, Texas — January 25-February 3 


Entries close December 15, 1956. Register of Merit. 


3 Important Events—3 Important Dates 
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Why did T-bones cost $1.15 a pound 
last year when choice cattle were bringing 
23 cents? How come hogs at 17 cents 
meant pork chops at 80? 

Those questions deserve straight an- 
swers. So let’s take a good look at this 
thing called “spread”— the difference be- 
tween prices on-the-hoof and over-the- 
counter. 

To start with, here are two things to 
remember: 

First, an animal isn’t all meat. Less 
than half a steer is sold as retail beef. And 
only a little more than half a hog is pork. 

Second, a carcass isn’t all steaks or 
chops. There are only six pounds of porter- 
house, T-bone and club steak in a hundred 
pounds of beef. And there are not more 
than seven pounds of center-cut chops in 
a hundred pounds of pork. 


U.S. Department of Agriculture fig- 
ures show what happened to choice cattle 
in 1955: 

Producers got an average central- 
market price of $22.84 per cwt. Packers 
turned each 100 pounds of those cattle into 
by-products worth $1.97 and 59 pounds of 
carcass beef which wholesaled for $23.43. 
Retailers wound up with 47 pounds which 
sold over-the-counter for $31.98. So there 
was a $2.56 spread from hoof-to-wholesale 
and $8.55 from wholesale-to-housewife. 

Average price paid by consumers was 
68 cents a pound. That meant many cuts 
had to sell for less than 68 cents, and the 
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\Why So Much Spread Between Prices 
of Livestock and Meat? 















more-popular ones—such as steak —for 
more. It also meant an over-all spread (in- 
cluding a 2-cent credit for by-products) of 
47 cents. About half of that spread was 
due to shrink along the line — the other 
half to marketing costs. 

Here’s the story on hogs: Average 
Chicago price for 200-to-220-pounders last 






year was $16.41 per cwt. From 100 pounds 
of hog, packers wholesaled 71 pounds of 
pork and lard for $22.08 and retailers got 
$29 for 56 pounds of pork and 15 pounds of 
lard. Thus, the live-to-wholesale spread 
was $5.67 and from wholesale-to-retail it 
was $6.92. 

Average retail price of pork was 49 
cents a pound. Naturally, some cuts sold 
for less than that, and others — like chops 
— for more. Over-all spread (with a by- 
product credit of 1 cent) was 34 cents — a 
third of it due to loss in weight, the rest to 
marketing charges. 

Now let’s look at the possibilities for 
reducing spread: 









byJ.CARROLL BOTTUM 
Professor of Agricultural Economics 


PURDUE UNIVERSITY 


Higher dressing percentages would 
help. Putting more meat into a hundred 
pounds of live animal is a job for produc- 
ers. You’re making progress at it, too — but 
it takes time and you can go only so far. 

Can we make our meat packing and 
distributing system more efficient? Sure — 
and progress is being made here, too. But 
this is another long-time kind of change 
which can’t have much year-to-year effect 
on spread. 

Can processing and marketing profits 
be cut? That may be good for an argument 
— but the fact is that if all profits of both 
meat packers and retailers had gone to 
producers last year, livestock prices would 
have gained just about % cent a pound. 

Why not less processing? Well, con- 
sumers have been demanding more and 
more “built-in maid service”— and that 
demand is sure to continue. Best long-run 
bet for producers is to get a share of more 
consumer dollars, not just a bigger share 
of those now being spent. 








A more even supply of livestock and a 
steadier demand for meat would be a big 
help. But the marketing system — the men 
in the middle—can’t do much about either. 
Only producers can adjust supply. And 
Mrs. Consumer is the boss on demand — 
she’s the one who decides how much she'll 
pay for the meat from your livestock. 


ak ok ae 
Mr. Bottum discusses marketing margins in 
more detail in a booklet called “The Spread 
Between Prices of Livestock and Meat.” For 
your free copy, write to Agricultural Research 
Department, Swift & Company, Chicago 9, Ill. 
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Nu-Way Automatic 


TO KILL LICE, GRUB 
and FLIES. 

MODELS 

as LOW as 


$19.50 


Oil flows directly from supply tank onto huge 
non-destructive cable, which absorbs and _ releases 
oil onto the cattle as they contact the oiler from 
any angle. No waste. Saves oil. No canvas to rot, 
wear or tear. Rugged construction. Last for years. 
Fil! it. Set it. Forget it. Write for literature, 






quantity prices and 30 day FREE OFFER. DEAL- 
ERS INVITED. 


NU-WAY, BOX 552, SIOUX CITY, IOWA 






{ € EXTRA LETTERS OR 
i } FIGURES = 25% EA, 
Complete with set of figures | co 10, bottle of ink and 
fullinstructions. ali for $525. postpaid. 


CATTLE 
BLANKETS 


Made from quality ma- 
terials. expertly tailored, 
all sizes. Prompt service: 
Write for circular and ila 
prices, iran he 


NECK CHAINS | 


1.Bright silvery " 
finish chain. t f 





EAR TAGS 
Several kinds to 2°Slid brass num- f 
select from, Write ber plates. ah 

8 


for prices. 3. Key ring fastener 


4. Priced reasonable, 
Illustrating neck chains, ear tags, 
marking devices, syringes, veterinary 
instruments, brushes, combs, clippers, 
horn and hoof tools, remedies and hune 
dreds of items for the stock raiser. 


—Write for it. 


CUTEST arr 





FREE 
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COTTONSEED MEAL 
IS THE FAVORITE 
SUPPLEMENT because 


EXPERIENCE 


proves its value 


RESEARCH 


proves it is needed 


EFFICIENCY 


of its protein and phosphorus 
specifically supplements deficient 
forage, roughage and grain 


ECONOMY 


results because it supplies needed 
nutrients at the lowest cost 


Educational Service 


NATIONAL COTTONSEED 
PRODUCTS ASSOCIATION, INC. 


618 WILSON BLDG. e¢ DALLAS, TEXAS 
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New Bang’s Rules 


NUMBER OF RULES have been put 

on the USDA’s books regulating 

transportation of animals with respect 

to brucellosis. The rules are wordy and 

exact and hard to put into a few para- 

graphs, but here is an attempt to simpli- 
fy them. Rules in effect generally— 

Permit brucellosis reactors (to be 
marked with a “B”) to be moved inter- 
state for immediate slaughter to be ac- 
companied by a certificate showing they 
have reacted, a tag number, destination 
and purpose of movement; 

Permit reshipment of purebred bru- 
cellosis reactors if returned to point of 
origin; if charts telling about the test 
or retest are submitted; but shall not 
be shipped to any state without pro- 
vision of slaughter or quarantine; and 
not again moved except for slaughter. 

Carriers must show “brucellosis re- 
actor” on waybills when moving re- 
actors. 

They must clean and disinfect cars 
carrying them, and must segregate re- 
actors when shipping. 


Effective Jan. 1 


The above and other rules are already 
in effect. Additional rules now pub- 
lished are slated to become effective 
the first of the year. They provide, in 
substance: 

That steers, spayed heifers and calves 
under eight months may be moved 
without restriction; 

That cattle, not known to be affected, 
may be moved interstate for immediate 
slaughter or to a stockyard for sale to 
a slaughterer if accompanied by a docu- 
ment showing destination, purpose of 
movement, number of animals, point 
from which shipped and name of owner 
or shipper; 

That such cattle may go to stockyards 
if accompanied by a document stating 
destination, purpose of movement, num- 
ber of animals, point from which 
moved, and name of owner or shipper, 
except movement to another destina- 
tion “must comply with provisions of 
this part the same as if the cattle had 
been originally consigned direct from 
the point of origin to such destination.” 


Into Non-Certified Areas 


With regard to movement into areas 
not certified as modified brucellosis 
free: 

The following classes of cattle, not 
known to be affected, may be moved 
except into modified certified areas, if 
accompanied by a federal or state certi- 
ficate showing name and address of 
consignor and consignee, tag number or 
tattoo or registration number and show- 
ing class in which cattle fall: 

Cattle from free herds; 

Cattle from modified certified areas; 

Cattle which are official vaccinates 
under 30 months; 

Cattle which are vaccinates over 30 
months of age which have been tested 
within 30 days prior to movement and 
not showing “reaction exceeding incom- 
plete agglutination in a dilution of 


1:1000,” and moved under permit from 

the destination-state sanitary official; 
Cattle tested within 30 days prior to 

movement and found negative; 


Bulls and females for feeding or graz- 
ing to a state with laws providing for 
segregation or quarantine and under 
permit from destination-state sanitary 
officials. 


Into Certified Areas 

As to movement into modified certi- 
fied areas— 

Cattle, not known affected, if accom- 
panied by certificate of federal or state 
inspector or veterinarian showing con- 
signee and consignor, identification of 
animal and class of cattle: 

Cattle from certified brucellosis free 
herds; 

Cattle from modified areas; 

Vaccinates under 30 months of age 
and moved under permit from official 
of state of destination; 

Vaccinates over 30 months subjected 
to test and found not reactors and 
moved under permit from official of 
state of destination to be quarantined 
until negative to another test or until 
slaughter; 

Cattle tested within 30 days of move- 
ment and found negative and moved 
under permit and to be quarantined 
until negative to another test not less 
than 30 days after movement or until 
slaughter or death; 

Cattle from herds under supervision 
in which ail animals, required to be 
tested, over eight months, except offi- 
cial vaccinates under 30 months, have 
been subject to a blood agglutination 
test within 90 days prior to movement 
and found negative; and subjected to 
another test at least 30 days from the 
previous herd test and within 30 days 
prior to movement and found negative; 
and 

Bulls and females for feeding or graz- 
ing to a state with laws for segregation 
or quarantine and under permit from 
official of destination state. 

Other movements may be provided 
for by the “Chief of Branch,” of cattle 
not known to have reacted, “under such 
conditions as he may prescribe to pre- 
vent spread of brucellosis.” 

The above review is sketchy but may 
serve as a guide to the regulations 
proper, copies of which may be had 
from the Animal Disease Eradication 
Branch, Agricultural Research Service, 
USDA, Washington 25, D. C. 


WASHINGTON OFFERS 
5-DAY SHORT COURSE 


Marketing margins will be a topic of 
discussion at the seventh annual Stock- 
men’s Short Course in Washington 
State College, Dec. 10-14. F. B. Mor- 
rison of Saranac Lake, N. Y., author of 
“Feeds and Feeding,” will be the prin- 
cipal guest lecturer; from 1928 to 1945 
Mr. Morrison was head of Cornell Uni- 
versity’s animal husbandry department. 
Progress in research, livestock manage- 
ment and marketing will be highlighted 
throughout the sessions. 
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C/. TTLE ON FEED 


TH NUMBER of cattle and calves 
on eed for market in the 13 major 


feedin States on Oct. 1 was 3,551,000, 
accorc 1g to the Crop Reporting Board. 
This v. s 1 per cent more than the num- 
ber or feed on the same date a year 
ago a! 1 a seasonal increase of 5 per 
cent f1 »m July 1. The numbers on feed 
by qu: rters compared with a year ear- 
lier ale: Jan. 1 down 1 per cent, Apr. 
1 dow:: 6 per cent, and July 1 down 8 
per cent. The number placed on feed 
during the July-September quarter was 
13 per cent more than during the cor- 


responding period a year ago, while 
marketings of fed cattle were 3 per cent 
smaller. The number on feed more than 
three months was 12 per cent less than 
on Oct. 1, 1955. 

Cattle on feed in the nine Corn Belt 
states on Oct. 1 were estimated at 2,- 
562,000 head—4 per cent less than a 
year earlier and 3 per cent less than 
July 1. Compared with a year earlier, 
Iowa and Minnesota showed increases 
and Kansas no change. The six other 
states showed declines. Shipments of 
stocker and feeder cattle into the nine 
Corn Belt states during the July-Sep- 
tember period were 59 per cent above 
last year, while inshipments during 
April-June were down 7 per cent from 
a year earlier. Inshipments during the 
six-month period were up 32 per cent. 
A large number of feeder cattle moved 
into the feeding areas during the past 
six months but many have not yet been 
placed in feedlots. 

The number on feed in California on 
Oct. 1 at 519,000 head was up 4 per 
cent from the 498,000 head a year ear- 
lier and compares with 398,000 head on 
July 1 this year. Colorado feedlots re- 
ported 194,000 head, 17 per cent above 
the 166,000 on feed a year earlier and 
20 per cent above the 162,000 on July 1. 
Arizona had 150,000 on feed this year 
compared with 95,000 head a year ago. 
On July 1, Arizona had 117,000 head on 
feed. Texas showed 126,000 cattle on 
feed on Oct. 1, compared with 86,000 
head a year ago and 74,000 head on 
July 1. The combined totals for Cali- 
fornia, Colorado, Texas and Arizona 
show cattle feeding on Oct. 1 this year 
17 per cent above a year ago and 32 
per cent above the number on July 1 
this year. 


Data for the 13 states reveal that the 
number of cattle on feed less than three 
months is 12 per cent greater than a 
year ago, while those on feed more than 
three months is 12 per cent smaller than 
last year. The number on feed less than 
three months accounted for 61 per cent 
of the total number on feed Oct. 1 this 
year, compared with 56 per cent a year 
earlier. Cattle on feed three to six 
months represented 20 per cent of the 
total, both this year and last. Those on 
feed more than six months accounted 
for 19 per cent on Oct. 1 this year, com- 
pared with 24 per cent a year earlier. 

Most of the increase occurred in the 
lighter weight cattle. The number of 
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cattle weighing less than 900 pounds 
was 7 per cent more than a year earlier, 
while the number weighing more than 
900 pounds was 6 per cent less than last 
October. Cattle under 600 pounds ac- 
counted for 11 per cent of the Oct. 1 
total, compared with 9 per cent a year 
ago. The 600-900 pound group made up 
49 per cent of the total compared with 
48 per cent last year. The 900-1,100 
pound group represents 33 per cent of 
the present inventory; a year ago it 
was 35 per cent. The number over 1,100 
pounds represented 7 per cent of the 
total this year compared with 8 per 
cent last year. 


Steers on feed Oct. 1 represented 66 
per cent of all cattle on feed, compared 
with 69 per cent last year. Heifers made 
up 27 per cent of the October inventory 
compared with 25 a year earlier. Calves 
accounted for 6 per cent this year and 
5 per cent last year. Cows and other 
cattle comprised 1 per cent of the total 
each year. 


SCHOOL LUNCH PROGRAM 


School kids will again be eating ham- 
burgers at their school lunches. Forty- 
seven million pounds of hamburger 
have been bought the past few weeks 





by the government, and most of it will 
go for the school lunch program. 


The school lunch program is now 
rather firmly established. More than 
10 million children participated in it in 
1956; $115 million worth of food was 
donated, and $350 million was spent for 
local food purchases. 


Most of the food used in the program 
is bought by the schools from local 
wholesalers, retailers and producers, 
with about $85 million appropriated for 
the purpose by the federal government, 
and, of course, the pennies the young- 
sters pay for their meals amount to 
quite a sum. The donated food includes 
purchases of surplus products to round 
out the lunches, amounting to about $15 
million, and also such foods as the ham- 
burger now being bought from Section 
32 funds (tariff collections). 


The beef purchase, incidentally, will 
amount to 50 million pounds before the 
program is over. The buying was urged 
by the American National Cattlemen’s 
Association. 


The schools must agree to operate the 
program on a non-profit basis and offer 
“nutritious meals” at reduced prices or 
free to children unable to pay. 


In the 10 years of operation, these 
lunches have used about 18 billion 
pounds of food, says Agricultural Mar- 
keting—enough, if it were put to that 
use, to feed everyone in this country at 
the normal rate of consumption every 
meal for some 22 days. 


BUCKS AND DOZE 


A cowpoke with insomnia 
Knows why he’s losing sleep; 
For he would rather lie awake 
Than lie there counting sheep! 


—Howard Haynes 








new SLIM 
Lee Riders 


COWBOY — 


PANTS 


Gene 
Pruett, 
former 
Bronc 
Riding 
Champ 


Look for “’SLIM” on 


the label. Sanforized. 
Guaranteed 


THE H. D. LEE CO. 


Kansas City, Missouri 


Heavyweight Champion Rocky Mar- 
ciano was recently asked who hit him 
the hardest in his years of fighting. 
“That’s easy,” he said, “Uncle Sam!” 


———— 


WHEATLAND RANCH 


Aberdeen-Angus Breeding Stock 
For Sale 
James B. Hollinger Chapman, Kan. 
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Better Feed to Come 


Even though there have been marked 
advances in nutritional knowledge in 
animal feeding lately, USDA scientists 
look for still newer developments that 
will make possible rations of much 
greater efficiency. Addition of stilbes- 
trol to beef cattle feeds can result in 
savings up to 15 per cent in feed and 
increase in rate of gain of a third pound 
a day, experiment station studies show. 
Estimates indicate that half the beef 
cattle on feed last year got rations to 
which this synthetic hormone had been 
added. Other widely used additives in- 
clude vitamins, minerals, urea and fats. 


Drouth Feeding Problems 


A Texas Extension’ veterinarian 
warns against using urea as a protein 
supplement where cattle are getting a 
very small intake of roughage or the 
forage is of poor quality. He says the 
animals cannot utilize the urea _ be- 
cause of the low intake of carbohydrates, 
and urea poisoning will result. 


All-Barley Best 


The addition of 10 milligrams stilbes- 
trol to the ration produced a higher daily 
gain and degree of finish, and netted 
about $10 per head above the control 
lot in feeding trials at NDAC’s Dickin- 
son Experiment Station. An all-barley 
grain feed appeared to produce better 


finished and higher dressing steers than 
a grain mixture of 2 parts barley and 
1 part oats. 


Moist Corn OK 


Cattle will gain just as well on moist 
corn as on dry corn, according to ex- 
periments at the Indiana Experiment 
Station at Urbana. A big disadvantage 
of picking high-moisture corn, the Indi- 
ana research shows, is that it cannot be 
self fed. It has to be kept in air-tight 


storage until it is fed. In the Indiana - 


experiment, corn picked at 32 per cent 
moisture content and stored in an air- 
tight silo put faster and cheaper gains 
on cattle than corn picked at 17 per cent 
moisture and stored in a regular crib. 


No Help to Beef Calves 


The winter gains of steer calves win- 
tered primarily on roughage is not im- 
proved by the daily feeding of 5 milli- 
grams of stilbestrol, according to studies 
by the Wyoming Experiment Station at 
Laramie. The winter ration of two 
groups of calves consisted of alfalfa 
hay, Sudan grass hay, corn silage, and 
1 pound of 20 per cent protein supple- 
ment, with stilbestrol added to the 
protein supplement for one group of 
calves. The stilbestrol-fed calves gained 
1.11 pounds a day during the 140-day 
winter period compared with 1.09 
pounds daily gain by those not getting 
stilbestrol. The feed cost of winter 
gains on the stilbestrol group was $12.94 
cents compared with $12.75 for non- 
stilbestrol group, and there was no ap- 
parent difference in the general ap- 
pearance of the two groups of calves. 
nor was there any appreciable difference 
in the subsequent summer gains of the 
two groups on grass. 
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ASSOCIATION NOFES 


A regional meeting of the Wyoming 
Stock Growers Association at Cody on 
Oct. 25 featured addresses by Rad Hall 
executive secretary of the American 
National; the organization president, 
Norman Barlow of Cora, and Wesley A. 
D’Ewart, special assistant to the secre- 
tary of agriculture. Banker R. B. Strat. 
ton also addressed the group, on the 
banker’s outlook on agriculture. Mr. 
Hall discussed the program of the Na- 
tional; Mr. D’Ewart took a look into the 
future of the livestock industry. Grant 
Taggart was speaker at the dinner 
meeting that took place that evening, 
with Dale Petit, president of the Park 
County Cattlemen’s Association, acting 
as master of ceremonies. 


*” * * 


A feature of the northwestern re- 
gional meeting of the Colorado Cattle- 
men’s Association at Kremmling last 
month was a panel discussion on new 
federal interstate Bang’s control regu- 
lations to become effective Jan. 1. An- 
other interesting discussion pertained to 
the importance of a heifer program for 
young people. Raymond McMillin of 
Carlton has awarded six cows and heif- 
er calves to charter members of the 
Southeastern Colorado Junior Cattle- 
men to launch the plan. 


In resolutions adopted the Coloradans 
asked the Colorado Bankers Association 
to try to ease requirements on cattle 
loans and hold interest rates at present 
levels. The cattlemen also pointed out 
the importance of careful study by local 
associations considering county brucel- 
losis-free certification because of many 
factors involved, with a possible view 
to obtaining area-free certification in- 
stead. They called also for a livestock 
forage research project. 
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The seriousness of the drouth situa- 
tion early last month led to a meeting 
of directors of the Arizona Cattle Grow- 
ers Association for a discussion of ways 
to help members keep their herds to- 
gether this winter; the board adopted 
the following resolutions by unanimous 
vote: 


Asked the government to consider 
buying female cattle from designated 
areas for use in any program not com- 
petitive with the present American beef 
market; called for investigation into 
possibility of obtaining free wheat 
through the CCC to feed drouth cattle 
during the emergency; asked about use 
of “soil bank” acres in the state for 
grazing by cows during the emergency; 
asked the agriculture secretary to ap- 
prove a “roughage program” for 
Arizona, to include hay, silage and 
other roughages for which the govern- 
ment would honor certificates at $7.50 
per ton; requested a waiver on all fed- 
eral grazing lands in the state for the 
next year, and that the Department of 
Agriculture have cottonseed meal and 
pellets included under the emergency 
feed grain program. 
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The Public... 
Arid You wren 


EV! tAL FOLK have 
ask d us if we had “something to do” 


flatteringly 


with } acing the fine color photograph 
of cat''e at a waterhole and the ac- 
compa ying editorial copy on the cow 
busine s which appeared in the Oct. 27 
issue © the Saturday Evening Post. 

Prof: ssionally, we wish we could say 
we havi. But, honestly, we admit that 
we claim only very indirect credit for 
this tremendous boost to the public re- 
lations of the cattle industry. 

Our “something to do” with the pic- 
ture and story is as that of any of the 
other hundreds of thousands of persons 
who work in the cow business. 


In nearly five years of writing this 
column we can give no better example 
of what “industry-wide. public rela- 
tions” can and does do. 


The message carried in the double- 
page spread, “The Face of America,” 
is truly that of the cattleman: he 
works mighty hard at many jobs to 
provide this nation with its finest 
food. As simply as that is stated the 
best “story” on the industry—but one 
of the hardest stories of all to “sell.” 
Other men, other professions, also 
work hard, and too seldom do editors 
see “news value” in the details of 
how a job is done, or how their meals 
reach their tables. 


But how did the Saturday Evening 
Post develop “our” story? Without 
knowing the thoughts inside the writ- 
er’s head, we can only speculate that 
his words came to him something like 
this: 

He may have visited on any one of 
thousands of ranches where a rancher 
effectively and vividly demonstrated 
what it takes to make beef. He may 
have seen an article written by a live- 
stock editor. He may have heard a 
speech by a livestock leader. He may 
have grown up on a ranch, as, surpris- 
ingly, so many eastern writers seem to 
have done. 


He may have done all of these things, 
filing away into his subconscious mind 
the facts of a vital industry as editors 
must do on thousands of subjects. 

But in any case, the TEAM of thou- 
sands of cowmen, all thinking and talk- 
ing of their industry with pride, sin- 
cerity and understanding, had its ef- 
fect. And so it has, and shall many 
times again, on other writers, other 
broadcasters, other molders of public 
opinion. 

No high-country cowman, no desert 
rancher need feel that his words and 
deeds have little bearing on the over- 
all impression 162,000,000 other Amer- 
icans get of our industry. 

Truly, someplace, sometime the bread 
was cast upon the waters—and we can 
all take pride and pleasure in this har- 
vest. 


November, 1956 





MINING ABUSES CORRECTED 


Regulations providing for multiple- 
use of surface resources on public lands 
have been announced. 

Public Law 167 gives the Interior, 
the Department of Agriculture and 
other federal agencies control of sur- 
face resources not needed in actual min- 
ing operations on public land covered 
by unpatented mining claims located 
after July 23, 1955. Such claims may 
not be used for any purpose other than 
prospecting, mining or processing. 

The right retained by the government 
includes cutting and sale of timber, 
grazing, use of the surface for access to 
adjacent public land. This corrects 
abuses of the mining laws. 

The former law made it possible to 
stake mining claims for common and 
widely occurring minerals and so ac- 
quire far more valuable surface re- 
sources or uses such as timber stands, a 
business site, a summer homesite, a 


fishing or hunting site on grazing land. 


LETTERS (Cont. from Page 4) 


supports but I believe through our as- 
sociations and working together we can 
somehow work out a better marketing 
setup. 


I have had some knowledge of the 
California Fruit Growers Association. 
I can visualize the cattlemen’s associa- 
tions in somewhat the same position. 
This might even mean owning packing 
plants with growers as stockholders.— 
H. E. Pastorius, Jr., Yampa, Colo. 


ABOUT COYOTES—Robinson’s arti- 
cle on coyotes is exceptional. Control 
of coyotes and other predators seems 
fully warranted, even if it becomes nec- 
essary to control some of the animals 
they feed on. I don’t think we want to 
revert to the uncontrolled natural con- 
dition of the Indians. The trend is con- 
tinually toward controlled environment 
that affords greater production from 
our plants and animals. — Arthur D. 


Miles, Livingston, Mont. 





A. A. Ensminger, Moran, Kansas, says that the commercial mineral mixture containing 
phenothiazine he is now feeding his cattle gives far better results than any mineral 
mixture he has fed in the past. 


Kansas Cattle Feeder Reports... 
Outstanding results from mineral mixture 


containing Phenothiazine for worm control 


One of the largest cattle-feeding op- 
erations in eastern Kansas is owned 
and operated by A. A. Ensminger, on 
his farm of over 2,500 acres at Moran. 

Speaking of his experiences with 
mineral mixtures, Mr. Ensminger 
says, “I’ve fed carloads of mineral 
mixtures to thousands of head of cat- 
tle, but I’ve never found anything 
that gives one-half the results we get 
from the commercial mineral mixture 
containing phenothiazine I am pres- 
ently using.” 

Phenothiazine in mineral mixtures 
helps keep down worms and lets cat- 
tle get full nourishment from the feed 





they eat. Works equally well in feed, 
salt or mineral mixtures—and with 
dairy calves as well as beef cattle. 
Many manufacturers of feed and min- 
erals now offer products containing 
phenothiazine. Ask your supplier for 
them. For free booklet on worm con- 
trol, write Du Pont, Room 2533-N, 
Wilmington, Delaware. 


REG. U.S. PaT. OFF 


Better Things for Better Living. . . through Chemistry 













































































































































































































































































































































































































Through a Ranch House Window 


When I was a lit- 
tle girl in western 
Canada I used to 
think that early No- 
vember was the ug- 
liest and _ noisiest 
time of the year. 
The rutted roads 
froze in dirty black- 
gray humps at night 
and thawed to thick 
sucking muddiness 
at noon. The horses’ 
hooves clanged on 
the frozen’ earth, 
and the wind had a special shrill whine 
as it circled the corner of the woodshed 
and clipped dead branches from the old 
Northern Spy apple tree beyond. And 
to the watching child it seemed that 
the dark spruce and tamaracks down by 
the road whimpered and complained 
at winter’s approach. 


And then some morning about the 
time of the American Thanksgiving (we 
celebrated the Canadian one in late 
October in deference to our neighbors, 
and the American one in honor of my 
Yankee dad)—well, about the time of 
the American Thanksgiving there’d 
come a morning when I woke to such a 
quiet world that I knew even before 
I opened my eyes that in the night the 
snow had come. I cannot now describe 
the quality of that quiet, nor the beauty 
of that white, silent world beyond my 
windowpane. Later the horses’ hooves 
would crunch on the frozen crust and 
the sleigh runners squeak and sing, but 
at first every sound was muffled and 
swallowed up in the soft, fluffy padding 
of first snow. Even the wind was 
hushed; though I saw it move the dark 
branches of the distant trees and felt it 
on my cheeks, it made no sound. 

Sometimes I wonder ... is it so 
cathedral-quiet when the first snow 
falls beyond your ranch house win- 
dows, those of you who live in a 
snowy land? Tell me, is it so quiet 
still? 





Mrs. McDonald 


* * * 


I’d been so sure I would have some 
information from the Arizona ladies 
for you this month in regard to details 
of our visit to Phoenix in January, but 
here it is time to put these pages in the 
mail and I shall have to wait another 
month to tell you more about the town, 
its climate and what sort of clothing 
we should wear, what sort of entertain- 
ment they have planned for us, etc. 

That is the trouble with being a 
columnist, even in so small a way as 
this. I am so accustomed to meeting this 
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By Dorothy McDonald 


deadline that sometimes I forget that 
the rest of you are meeting different 
deadlines—the ones of your own lives— 
so sometimes cannot meet mine. 


Occasionally I dream about how won- 
derful it would be if each of you would 
write to me every two or three months, 
teliing me not only what your organiza- 
tion is doing but also what the world is 
like beyond your own ranch house win- 
dow. How truly then these columns 
could mirror all the ranch houses all 
over this wide land! But that’s a fool- 
ish dream, isn’t it? If you were all such 
ideal correspondents, you’d be colum- 
nists too .. . and then where would I 
be? For your ranch houses are filled 
with living, and mine lives only in 
memory. So I shall not expect you to 
make my deadlines yours. 

Nonetheless, I’ll hope the Arizona 
ladies will find time in their busy 
days (all the busier just now, I ex- 
pect, because of their plans for Janu- 
ary) to tell us what we may expect, 
and if we should bring summer 
clothes, or a fur coat. Or both? And, 
too, I still hope to introduce you to 
the charming ladies who will be our 
hostesses there. 


Next month, perhaps? 


AT HOME 
ON THE RANGE 


Though Id be the first to admit that 
the traditional Thanksgiving turkey is a 
tasty dish, I sometimes grow pretty 
irked at the rest of the tradition which 
more or less decrees that Mama should 
bake and boil and wrestle with pin- 
feathers for a couple of days before- 
hand, and then spend the greater part 
of Thanksgiving Day itself sweltering 
in the kitchen while the rest of the fam- 
ily goes to a football game, or watches 
one on television, or just has time for 
a nice long leisurely visit. Nowadays, 
I am more likely to serve a bang-up 
fancy meal some other day, and cut 
down the Thanksgiving festive board 
to something simple enough so I too 
can enjoy the day with my family. 

I have upon occasion worked like 
mad the day before so that, the turkey 
and most of the dinner in the oven, I 
could have a few hours free in the 
middle of the day. But these past few 
years I just pass up the idea of turkey 
altogether—let’s be frank and admit it’s 
just about as time-consuming a main 
course as can be imagined—and we 
“make do” very happily with a hand- 


some crown rib roast or a crispy-brown 
outside and rosy pink inside standing 
rib roast. Good beef is its own best 
condiment; I dust it with salt and pep- 
per and just the faintest touch of curry, 
and roast it on a rack in a slow, slow 
oven. Potatoes will bake at the same 
time—allow half to three-quarters of an 
hour extra for them because the oven is 
below the temperature at which you 
usually bake them—and so will golden 
wedges of squash, buttered and brushed 
with brown sugar and a dust of nutmeg. 
While you make the gravy and let the 
roast “rest” before carving (always let 
a roast stand for ten minutes after re- 
moving from the oven before you start 
to carve it and you'll be delighted with 
its added moistness and flavor.) Well, 
while it rests you’ll have time to push 
the oven up to very hot to finish the 
partly-baked “brown and serve” rolls, 
set out crisp celery and chilled carrot 
sticks, split the baked potatoes and add 
great chunks of butter or a spoonful of 
thick sour cream whipped up with 
finely-chopped onions. (This is de- 
licious on baked potatoes, we think.) 

For dessert you might choose a favor- 
ite steamed pudding, made earlier and 
heated over hot water while the main 
course is eaten. For my part, I like the 
traditional pumpkin pies—they never 
seem much work to me—and I whisk up 
a couple just before time to start the 
roast, pop them into a hot oven for just 
ten minutes, and then reduce the heat 
and let the pies finish while the roast 
cooks. They will be just at that stage 
of not-quite-cool-yet freshness my fam- 
ily prefers by the time dinner is served. 

And I? Well, I'll have had most of 
the day to visit and have fun, too. For 
this is a meal that, though holiday-good, 
takes less than every-day time to pre- 
pare. I really recommend it! 

I hope that your Thanksgiving, too, is 
a happy, restful day. And so. . . good 
eating . . . and good evening. . . to you 
all. D.L.McD. 


FALL IN DROUTH 

These autumn days are cruelly beautt- 
ful. 

Summer fades, and the dry leaves fall 

On land where no grass at all has 
grown. 

Still and warm and lovely, day follows 
day 

Into the lengthening weeks when no 
cloud 

Has even shaded the empty sky. 


And barren Winter lies ahead. 
—Martha Downer 
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PRESIDENTS MESSAGE 


All state presidents have been mailed 
a score sheet for the beef poster con- 
test, so CowBelle artists should contact 
the state presidents. We are asking only 
one entry from each state for the 
American National CowBelle contest in 
Phoenix. Some states are having state 
contests and I note with interest com- 
ments on the contest in state cattlemen’s 
magazines. 


In the September issue of Chimes 
Mrs. Bankofier and I offered a year’s 
membership to the lady who received 
only the sheet from Beef Cookery and 
NOT the Year Book. This goes to a 
neighbor, Miss Irma Settelmeyer; it 
was easy to make this correction, for 
she lives only a mile from home! 


The Beef Cookery committee reports 
only about 5,400 cook books left from 
the third printing. My thanks to them 
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for a job well done. (Remember to 
include Beef Cookery among your 
Christmas gifts!) 

Mrs. Jack Wadlow and Mrs. Joe 
Oliver are having very favorable co- 
operation from the National Restaurant 
Association. We owe the committee a 
vote of thanks for all the time put in 
on this phase of beef promotion. In- 
cidentally, any states that have not 
sent in their beef promotion contribu- 
tion to the American National Cow- 
Belles are reminded that they may do 
so now; it would be most welcome. 


Please remember to send in names 
to be considered for our new 1957 
officers, to Mrs. Chester Paxton, 
chairman of the nominating com- 
mittee, Thedford, Nebr. 

I would also like to make a request 
that all 1956 membership dues still 
unpaid be mailed in to Mrs. Roy 
Bankofier, Box 21, Fernley, Nev. not 
later than Dec. 20th, so that the files 
can be in order when turned over to 
the new secretary in January. Thank 
you. 


Be seeing you in Phoenix in January. 


Mrs. Fred H. Dressler, 
President 


BEEF PROMOTION 


The beef promotion activities of the 
CowBelles during the fall months were 
pretty well concentrated on parade 
floats and booths at various county and 
state fairs. 

In September the NORTH DAKOTA 
COWBELLES entered a float in this 
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year’s Beulah Cowboy Reunion. In spite 
of cold and cloudy weather, this float, 
decorated by Mrs. Bob Keogh, drew a 
large crowd of appreciative onlookers, 
the more so since the sizzling hamburg- 
ers being browned on a grill at the 
back of the truck were passed out to 
many lucky ones. Two shapely young 
CowBelles with posters on their backs 
announcing, “WE eat Beef, watch our 
curves!” were also much admired. 


NEBRASKA COWBELLES manned a 
booth at their state fair to give Ne- 
braska’s top product, beef, top billing. 
The ’Belles told the advantages of using 
beef for health and for economy and 
promoted tasty new beef products like 
beef sausage and beef bacon. They also 
sold the American National cookbooks. 
(According to Nebraska’s president, 
Mrs. John A. Streiff, “Beef Cookery” is 
proving more popular everyday.) The 
ladies also offered “Eat Beef” lapel rib- 
bons which proved so popular that the 
supply was exhausted in the first three 
days and had to be reordered. Some of 
the ’Belles, including Mrs. Mose Trego, 
the first president of the Nebraska Cow- 
Belles and now first vice-president of 
the National CowBelles, appeared on 
Lincoln television shows during the 
fair. 

KANSAS COWBELLES, in coopera- 
tion with the Kansas Livestock Asssoci- 
ation, had a booth at the Kansas State 
Fair in Hutchinson. Stickers promoting 
beef were passed out to visitors, and 
a good many copies of Beef Cookery 
were sold, as were place mats. On three 
days, beef noodle soup, compliments of 


A two-part picture of the American National delegates at Pasadena, Calif., in 1909. On Jan. 7-9, 1957, at Phoenix 
over a thousand will attend. Interesting even at that early time are the women noticeably present, with their long, 
swishy skirts. (Read the leading story this month on “Six Decades of Rugged Individualism,” which sets forth some 
of the important and lasting policies the American National stands for.) 
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the H. J. Heinz Co., was served to booth 
visitors, and on one day the Winchester 
Packing Co. gave a large beef roast and 
a good sample of delicious roast beef 
was passed out to people visiting the 
booth. Mrs. Mel Harper, president of 
the Kansas CowBelles, presided at the 
booth all during the fair, assisted by her 
daughter Sandra, Mrs. Clarence Sprout, 
Mrs. George Andrews and Mrs. Gene 
Watson. 


OREGON COWBELLES also were ac- 
tive fair participants this fall. Malheur 
County CowBeiles featured “From 
Range to Range” in a very clever booth 
at their county fair; the Oregon Cow- 
Belles in conjunction with the Oregon 
Cattlemen for the first time presented 
a booth at the state fair. Their motif 
was “Eat Beef for Beauty and Brawn” 
and they felt that this, their first effort, 
was very successful. They also planned 
a similar booth for the Pacific Inter- 
national show in Portland. (Sorry, we 


have no late report on that. ED.) 
* * oo 


Here And There 
With The Cowbelles 


Mrs. John Streiff, president of the 
Nebraska CowBelles, presided as Queen 
for a Day at the 29th annual livestock 
show and world championship rodeo of 
the Knights of Ak-Sar-Ben on Sept. 27. 
For the past 10 years this honor has 
been extended to the Nebraska Cow- 
Belle president as part of the tradi- 
tional Nebraska Stock Growers’ Day. 

The Nebraska CowBelles continue to 
promote beef in many ways. They pre- 
sented 50 pounds of beef sausage to the 
Child Savings Institute of Omaha. They 
also appeared on KMTV Homemaker’s 
Show to prepare several economical 
cuts of beef. 

* * ~ 

Okanogan County (Wash.) CowBelles 
peeked into the past recently when 
they were taken on a conducted tour of 
the Shafer Museum, a log house built 
by Guy Waring, one of Winthrop’s first 
settlers and, incidentally, one of the 
first white men to settle in Loomis. 
The museum holds a treasure of pioneer 
culture, including early-day menus 
featuring sirloin steak at $.20! 

At their business meeting later in the 
day the CowBelles decided to discon- 
tinue their poster contest in favor of 
a program of donating the National 
cookbook to each home economics de- 
partment in the county. They also de- 
cided to have a booth at the Home- 
makers Holiday Work Shop. Mrs. Bill 
Fancher reported that the beef promo- 
tion committee was painting road signs 
extolling the merits of Okanogan beef, 
to be put on all highways into the 
county. 

* * = 

The annual cattlemen’s banquet was 
the main topic of business at the Sep- 
tember meeting of the Tulare County 
(Calif.) CowBelles. This late-October 
banquet is one of the highlights of the 
cattlemen’s year. Evalyn Farnsworth 
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was appointed chairman of the nomin- 
ating committee. President Iris Klein 
has led the Tulare ladies in a very suc- 
cessful year which included meetings 
throughout the county; CowBelle booth 
at the annual Junior Livestock Fair in 
Porterville; quantity beef cooking 
school demonstration in Visalia where 
school cooks were guests; participation 
with Merced, Madera and Fresno coun- 
ties in spot radio announcements for 
beef cookery, especially for outdoor 
barbecues; promotional activities for 
Beef for Father’s Day, family picnics, 
potluck dinner and dance, and joint 
meeting with the Kern County Cow- 
Belles, a traditional meeting always 
looked forward to. 
a * * 

Southwestern (Colo.) CowBelles at 
their Oct. 9 meeting made final plans 
for their radio program of Oct. 15, 
beamed toward good sportsmen at the 
beginning of the hunting season. Under 
the direction of Mrs. Adrian Bradfield, 
the program made such constructive 
suggestions as: 

“Please don’t shoot at sounds. Cows, 
horses and people make sounds too. 

Don’t pitch your tent in front of 
gates or on trails, and don’t make 
camp so close to a water-hole that 
cattle must go for days without water. 
Don’t leave a dirty camp for the 
rancher and his family to clean up,” 
and so on. The program also thanked 
the many sportsmen who try so hard 
to make up for the actions of the 
hoodlum element, and wished them a 
happy hunting season. (Very nice 
public relations.—ED.) 
* a * 


Mile-Hi (Colo.) CowBelles at their 
recent meeting appointed captains and 
drew plans for their “Beef — Eat It — 
Wear It — Use It” Contest. Sponsored 
by the Colorado CowBelles, this essay 
contest is a statewide project. 

* * * 


A note from Mr. Wesley W. Hasson, 
editor of the Gulf Coast Cattleman, says 
in part, “We are quite proud of our 
Louisiana CowBelles. Though young in 
years, they are sure hard workers and 
get the job of beef selling done in 
Louisiana.” Nice to know their efforts 
are appreciated on their own home 


grounds. 
* * * 


“BEEF COOKERY” FOR CHRISTMAS 
Christmas is only weeks away, and 
have you considered giving our own de- 
lightful book of beef recipes to all those 
hard-to-give-to people on your list? 
Mrs. Guthrie, chairman of the com- 
mittee, asks that orders for Christmas 
delivery be sent in as soon as pos- 
sible to assure delivery on time. Re- 
member, the mail slows up as the 
Holidays approach. Price schedule 
for “Beef Cookery” is as follows: 


Single copies ........ $2 each, postpaid 

10 to 500 copies .................. $1.20 each 

500 or more copies ............ $1.10 each 
All orders should be sent to the Beef 
Cookery Committee, American National 
CowBelles, Box 1005, Porterville, Calif. 


JUNIOR LETTER 


Dear Juniors: As I write this letter ] 
am preparing to leave for Kansas City 
to attend the National F.F.A. conven. 
tion. I have been looking forward to 
the trip and anticipating both an edy- 
cational and enjoyable week. The day 
after I return from Kansas City, I leave 
for Shreveport to exhibit my two steers 
at the Louisiana State Fair. It certainly 
will be hard to get back into the swing 
of things at school after such a long 
vacation. 

The weather in and around my home 
parish has been generally very dry this 
year. As a matter of fact, the governor 
is asking for drouth aid for nine par- 
ishes, my home parish (Natchitoches) 
being one of these. We are having to 
feed most of our cattle already and the 
situation is getting worse. The pastures 
are just about as bare as anyone around 
here has ever seen them. The creeks 
and rivers are fast drying up; in fact, 
many already are dry. 

I will be looking forward to seeing 
the rest of you Juniors at the National 
convention in Phoenix. And, speaking 
of the convention—all of you know that 
we are going to have a certain amount 
of expense involved. The treasury is at 
a low point and certainly we should 
have a surplus, no matter how small, 
to fall back on if we need it. Would 
all of you Juniors that are planning to 
attend the convention, or those of you 
who are unable to attend but are really 
interested in seeing this organization 
continue, please try to pay your dues 
for this year?—Kenneth D. McCoy, Jr., 
Treasurer, Cloutierville, La. 

* * * 

Dear JUNIORS—I was asked to write a 
letter for the Junior column, so here 
goes! 

I’ve been keeping pretty busy lately, 
what with fall work, shipping steers to 
market, etc. We run mostly steers here 
but are getting worked more into cows 
and calves all the time. I have a bunch 
of crossbred heifers— Hereford and 
Scotch Highland cross—and then this 
fall I bought some Charbray heifers. 

Boy, has this ever been a hot, dry 
fall here! It’s getting fairly dusty now; 
sure hope we get some rain before it 
freezes up. It isn’t anywhere near as 
dry here as it is some places, though, 
I guess. From what I hear, it’s really 
dry in Texas and Oklahoma and all 
over that country so I guess we 
shouldn’t mind it so much up here. 

Bev, my sister (and your secretary) 
is teaching school up by Buffalo, in 
Harding County, this year. I guess she 
likes it all right. 

I hope to be able to get to Phoenix to 
the National convention this year. I 
have never been to one yet, but I’ll sure 
try this time and I hope to get to meet 
a lot of you there.—Keith Berry, Nor- 
ris, S. D. 


THE COVER this month is a shot 


taken from the highway near the Utah- 
Colorado line. 
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Po sonal Mention 
A. A. Smith, Ster- 
“Hi 


ling, Colo. stockman 
who was president 
of the American 
National Cattle- 
men’s Association in 
1948-49, recently 
presented high 
grade heifer calves 
to six young Logan 
County youths. The 
animals went to 
youngsters selected 
from 22 4-H and 
FFA applicants as 
the first-year project of the A. A. Smith 
Foundation, set up by Mr. Smith; the 
boys are required to keep full records 
and then turn back their first calves 
for presentation to other young people 
next year. 


Mr. smith 


John H. Guthrie of Porterville, Calif. 
has been named his state’s Livestock 
Man of the Year for 1956. He received 
a silver tray and honors during “Cham- 
ber of Commerce Night” at the Grand 
National Livestock Exposition in San 
Francisco’s Cow Palace on Nov. 3 and 
his portrait will be hung permanently 
in a special niche with those of previ- 
ous winners. These have included a 
number of other men widely known in 
the American National organization: 
Loren Bamert, a former president of 
the National; Louis A. Rozzoni; W. 
Hugh Baber, and Harvey McDougal. 
Mr. Guthrie is a past president of the 
California Cattlemen’s Association, and 
a former vice-president of the National; 
Mr. McDougal at present heads the 
California association. 


Peter Clausen: Mr. Clausen passed 
away late last month in Yankton, S. D. 
at the age of 72. He had come to the 
west river area of the state as a young 
man and worked as a cowhand on 
various ranches; later he owned and 
operated his own spread. At the time 
of his death he was president of the 
1902 Roundup, an organization formed 
some years ago by old-time cowboys; 
members of the Roundup were honor- 
ary pallbearers at the services. 


William Russel 
McConkie: The 
secretary - treas- 
urer of the Scor- 
up Somerville 
Company at Mo- 
ab, Utah, died 
last month of in- 
juries suffered in 
a two-way car 
collision. Mr. Mc- 
Conkie had held 
his position with 
the firm from its 
incorporation in 
1926 until his death; he had also served 
for 30 years as clerk of the board of 
education, and he had been mayor of 
Moab for several years. 


Mr. McConkie 
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Wallis Huidekoper: This widely- | 
known Montana stockman, for many | 
years a member of the American Na- 
tional Cattlemen’s Association and a | 
former president of the Montana Stock- 
growers, passed away at a hospital in | 
Big Timber last month at 86. A native | 
of Pennsylvania, Mr. Huidekoper first | 
came west in 1886 to visit an uncle, | 
A. C. Huidekoper who pioneered in | 
North Dakota. The young man stayed 
on and later became a close friend of 
the famous cowboy-artist, Charles Rus- | 
sell, and of President Theodore Roose- 
velt who was ranching in North Dakota. 

The young Huidekoper bought his 
first steers in 1891 and remained in the 
cattle business for the rest of his life, | 
moving to Montana in 1906 and there | 
establishing the 30,000-acre American | 
Fork Ranch. In 1956 he donated a 110- 
acre irrigated ranch to Montana State | 
College at Bozeman for use in research | 
work on beef cattle diseases. 


| 

The appointment | 
of Roy W. Lilley as 
assistant executive 
secretary of the 
American National 
Cattlemen’s Associ- 
ation has been an- 
nounced by Execu- 
tive Secretary Rad- 
ford S. Hall. Mr. 
Lilley, a Colorado 

native, 





Mr. Lilley 
uate 


with press relations at the 1956 National 
Western Stock Show in Denver. 


Mr. Lilley’s father is director of the | 


school lunch program for Colorado and 
a past president of the Colorado Cattle- 
men’s Association, of which Roy’s great 
grandfather, John G. Lilley, 
founder and early president. 


Kenneth W. Parker has been appoint- 


ed chief of the division of range man- | 
agement research in the USDA Forest | 
Service, succeeding Joseph F. Pechanec, | 


now director of the southeastern forest 


experiment station, Asheville, N. C. Mr. | 


Parker has been range conservationist. 


Dr. B. F. Davis of Denver, former 
secretary of the Colorado Cattlemen’s 
Association, last month suffered a 
stroke and has been hospitalized since 
then. Dr. Davis, now 78, retired in 1950 
after holding the state secretarial post 
for 30 years. 


Ed Garaventa has been named field 
representative for Nevada and Oregon 
of the Tri-State Livestock Credit Cor- 
poration. Mr. Garaventa, a Nevada na- 
tive, will headquarter at Lovelock. He 
succeeds Wm. F. Holmes, Jr., resigned 
because of ill health. 


joined the | 
organization Nov. 1. | 

He is a 1952 grad- | 
of Colorado | 
A.&M. College, where he majored in | 
animal husbandry. Aged 26, he is the | 
son of Mr. and Mrs. Charles W. Lilley | 
of Fort Collins and Denver and a mili- | 
tary veteran who served in Korea. He | 
has managed the family ranch, assisted | 


was a | 
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O& (Wolves, Warbles) 
e es 
Lice, Ticks 
logs And Sarcoptic, 
Mange Mites 
Nothing else does the job like Rotenox! 
It’s more than just another rotenone 


spray. It’s a proven effective 
~y combination of ingredients that 


&, pe 


lain. al - 
Also a SHOW COAT Spray!... Excellent condi- 
tioner of hair and hide! Gives animals a beautiful, 
glossy coat, free from scale and scurf. 
FREE OFFER!...Complete catalog 
showing various types of Cattle Oilers 
(back-rubbers), and Livestock Spray- 
ers, all at new low prices! Also Big 24- 
Pg. Illustrated Stock-Pest Manual sent 
free! Write— 
FARNAM CO. Dept. N-3 8701 N.29th, OMAHA, NEBR. 


TROUBLE ON A STRING 
Roping grizzlies is one pastime 
Where the first can be the last time! 
— Howard Haynes 


Angus steers bring 
${ to $3 more per cw. 


Angus fat steers dress out more 
salable beef, so packers usually pay 
$1 to $3 more per cwt. for them— 
extra profit if you feed Blacks. 


Convert feed into beef efficiently 
Angus are famous for converting 
grain and roughage into quality 
beef that brings top-of-the-market 
prices. Be ahead! Feed Blacks! 


American Angus Ass'‘n, St. Joseph, Mo. 
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FRANKLIN HEREFORDS 


A reliable source of practical, depend- 
registered Hereford breeding 
stock. Yearling bulls for sale now. 


able 










B. P. Franklin 
Meeker, Colo. 








WE HAVE 30 long yearling bulls and 125 females—bred or old 


enough to breed—for sale. 


See us and them. 


F. E. MESSERSMITH & SONS, Alliance, Nebr. 


“Our Herefords build the beef where the highest priced cuts of meat grow.” 












Aberdeen-Angus Cattle, purebred and commerical 


N BAR RANCH Grassrange, Mont. 








CHANDLER 


Range Bulls of Uniform Quality in Carload Lots 


Herbert Chandler 





HEREFORDS 





Baker, Oregon 













30 Bulls toi 


Witwer Herefords 


ALBERT MITCHELL HEADS 
NATIONAL HEREFORD GROUP 
Albert K. Mitchell of Albert, N. M., 
former president of the American Na- 
tional Cattlemen’s Association, has been 
elected to the presidency of the Ameri- 


can Hereford Association in Kansas 
City. He succeeds Dale Carithers of 
Mission San Jose, Calif. Named vice- 
president in the elections was Walter 
Lewis of Larned, Kan. Fred Dressler 
of Gardnerville, Nev., a member of the 
American National’s executive commit- 
tee, was named a director by the Here- 
ford breeders at their 75th anniversary 
meeting. 


CHAROLLAISE BOOKLET 

A new booklet describing crossbreed- 
ing of Charollaise cattle with other 
breeds is now available, free, from the 
International Charollaise Association, 
437 Texas National Bank Bldg., Houston 
2, Tex. The 12 pages are printed in 
three colors and contain numerous 


30 





We Dare You to See Them—Top Quality . . 
(Since 1899) 


Weight 





FOR 
AGE 


. Smooth 


Greeley, Colo. 





10 Miles East 





photographs; they tell the history of 
the breed, outline the characteristics of 
the animals. 


ARIZONA SHOW SET 

The nation’s first important stock 
show of 1957 is the Arizona National 
Livestock Show, to be held Jan. 2-5 at 
Phoenix. Immediately preceding the 
American National convention in that 
city, the show will be observing its third 
year as one of the 10 Register-of-Merit 
shows designated by the American 
Hereford Association. 


N BAR GROSS $38,000 
ON 350 HEAD IN MONTANA 

A crowd of nearly 400 persons, repre- 
senting seven states, bid interestedly 
on last month’s offering by the N Bar 
Angus Ranch at Grass Range, Mont. 
Montanans bought briskly as 50 regis- 
tered bull calves brought a $135 aver- 
age, 40 registered cows figured $137 and 
350 head grossed $38,000. Two bull 





calves brought $200, while two others 
brought $180; 55 registered heifer Calves 
sold at $108. 


CHICAGO FEEDER FIGUREs 

At the 12th annual Chicago Feeder 
Show, 20 head of 386-pound H ereford 
steer calves shown to the grand 
championship by the Mike Hinman 
ranches of Colorado brought $42.59 
per cwt. The reserve champions, 
20-head load of Angus steer calves at 
473 pounds sold for $35.25; the ex. 
hibitor was John Rouse of Wyoming, 
The champion load of Shorthorn steer 
calves in the sale sold at $33.25. 


COULTER AVERAGE $4]] 

In a mid-October sale at Bridge. 
port, Nebr., Bern R. and Cal Coulter 
sold 41 Hereford bulls for $16,865 to 
average $411. Two bulls went at $750 
top from Nebraska buyers. This was 
the 12th annual Coulter sale and at. 
tracted a capacity crowd. 


57 BERRY HEREFORDS $24,555 

The Berrys Hereford sale at Chey. 
enne, Wyo. showed an average of $431 
on 57 lots, totaling $24,555; the average 
for 48 bulls was $460 and on nine 
females $279. The top price paid for a 
bull was $1,100; the female top was 
$405. .Both these animals went to Ne- 
braska buyers. 


IDAHO SETS BULL SALE 

The Idaho Cattlemen’s Association 
will hold its third fall range bull sale 
at Weiser on Dec. 1. Fifty bulls, includ- 
ing five head from the University of 
Idaho herds, have been entered. Si 
Williams of Pendleton, Ore. will cry 
the sale. 


KC HEREFORD WINNERS 

Twenty Hereford steer calves were 
named grand champions over all breeds 
in the carlot feeder show of the Amer- 
ican Royal Livestock Show and Dia- 
mond Jubilee Hereford Show at Kan- 
sas City late last month. The champion 
group was shown by Holroyd and House 
of Cedar Vale, Kan. 

In the 75-year breed show, Turner 
Ranch of Sulphur, Okla. showed the 
champion bull; Hull-Dobbs Ranch of 
Fort Worth won the top female cham- 
pionship. 


MEEKS SALE AVERAGE $285 
At Taylor, Nebr. last month the Here- 
ford sale of Alfred Meeks & Sons 
showed a total of $35,680 for 125 lots, 
averaging $285. Thirty bulls averaged 
$475; 95 females $236. The top bull 

brought $1,625; the top female $525. 


PACIFIC SHOW WINNERS 

In the Hereford Register of Merit 
Pacific International Livestock Exposl- 
tion at Portland, Ore, last month 27 ex- 
hibitors from the United States and 
Canada showed 190 purebred Herefords. 
The champion bull, a summer yearling, 
was shown by M. L. Stockton, Morgan- 
hill, Calif., and Herbert Chandler of 
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Baker, Ore. showed the reserve cham- 
pion b ll, a two-year-old. A summer 
year lil shown by Rex Clemens, Philo- 
math, ‘re. was the champion in the 
female division; Double M. Ranch of 
Adams, Ore. took the reserve champion- 
ship w: h a junior calf. 


POL! -D HEREFORDS INCLUDED 

IN | TREE TEXAS SHOWS 

Poll: d Hereford breeders from any- 
where in the nation can compete for 
a total of $10,000 in premiums at three 
succes:ive livestock shows in Texas 
which will feature Polled Hereford 
events. These are: Southwestern Ex- 
position and Fat Stock Show at Fort 
Worth, Jan. 25-Feb. 3 (premiums 
$5,000); San Antonio Livestock Ex- 
position, San Antonio, Feb. 8-17 
(premiums $2,000); Houston Fat 
Stock Show, Houston, Feb. 22-Mar. 4 
(premiums $3,000). The Houston 
show will have a separate Polled 
Hereford classification for the first 
time in its history. 


RED BLUFF STRESSES QUALITY 
Up to Oct. 10, 41 breeders from Wash- 
ington, Oregon, Nevada, Utah, Colo- 
rado and California have consigned to 
the Red Bluff (Calif.) Bull Sale, sched- 
uled for Feb. 7-9. According to Sale 
Manager Don Smith, the number that 
will go through the ring may be much 
below the 1956 total of 321 head sold. 
He adds that managers of most consign- 
ment sales have reported fewer bulls 
being prepared for sale this year as 
compared with previous years. ‘“Wheth- 
er this indicates a shortage of range 
bulls, a tendency for buyers to pur- 
chase bulls on breeders’ ranches or a 
reluctance on the part of breeders to 
hold and prepare bulls for sale at pres- 
ent prices is not clear.” Mr. Smith 
emphasizes that quality will remain of 
first importance at Red Bluff, even if 
the total is down. 


IDAHO HEREFORD SALE 
The ninth annual Idaho Hereford Sale 
will be held at Boise Nov. 27. Sixty 
bulls and 20 females, aged six to 30 
months, have been consigned by breed- 
ers from Idaho, Oregon and Washing- 
ton. The sale is a part of the Capitol 
Livestock Show of Idaho, set for Nov. 
25-27; the Hereford sale cattle will be 

judged the morning of the 27th. 


WHR TOTAL NEAR $105,000 

In last month’s sale at Wyoming 
Hereford Ranch, Cheyenne, Wyo., 80 
head brought in a total of $104,515 for 
a $1,306 average, the 40 bulls figuring 
$2,022, the 40 females $591. The top 
bull, which went to an Argentinian 
buyer, sold for $10,000; a Canadian 
rancher took the top female for $1,600. 
In the capacity crowd that attended the 
sale were bidders from 13 states and 
three foreign countries. 


ANGUS RELEASES ASSN. DATA 


Three midwestern states—Missouri, 
lowa and Illinois—registered 30.42 per 
cent of all the purebred Aberdeen-An- 
gus registered nationally during 1956, 
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WYOMING HEREFORD ASSOCIATION SALE 
NOV. Casper, Wyo. Nov. 19-20 


19-20 Offering 193 HEREFORD BULLS in pens of two, 
three and five and singles. 


Wyo Judge: Dan Thornton, Gunnison, Colo. 
” For catalog write: Tony Fellhauer, Sec., Wyoming Hereford Assn., Laramie, Wyo. 





NOV Harry E. Boeh & Son and C. H. Voss will offer Nov. 27, 1 o'clock, at 

* | the ranch, Belle Fourche, S. Dak., 6 mi. east on 212. 40 HEREFORD 

27 BULLS -++ 15 HEREFORD FEMALES. 15 of the bulls selling are sired by 
the English bull we bought, bred by Allen Fordyce. For catalog: 


| S. DAK. Harry E. Boeh & Son, Belle Fourche, S. Dak., or C. H. Voss, Aladdin, Wyo. 


NEBRASKA RANGE BULL SALE 
GORDON, NEBR. Gordon Sale Pavilion DEC. 10, 12:30 MST 


54 BULLS A good set of bulls from Nebraska's 
leading Hereford breeders. 
For catalog write: Gene Rainbolt, Sale Mgr. 
Nebraska Hereford Assn., Central City, Nebr. 


the American Aberdeen-Angus Breed- 
ers Association discloses. In closing its 
books on the fiscal year Sept. 30, the 
organization also cited its membership 
at 32,286. 


SCOTCH HIGHLANDS SOLD 

Stanley Sloan of Forsyth, Mont. re- 
cently shipped a small carload of 
Scotch Highland cattle to Washington 
state. The animals—two-year-old, 
yearling and calf heifers, with two 
bulls, went to three buyers, one of 
them in British Columbia. 


TEARS AND CHEERS 
An unusual family situation devel- 
oped last month at the American Royal 
show in Kansas City when Dennis 
Freed, 13-year-old 4-H’er of Paullina, 
Ia., showed the grand champion steer, 
a 990-pound Angus which later sold at 





$7.30 a pound. The “later” explains the 
bottom picture, for here Dennis’ nine- 
year-old brother Dean, who is a joint 
owner of the animal, weeps as “Toby” 
goes through the auction ring. So, 
every silver lining must have its cloud, 
it seems! 


SANTA GERTRUDIS SELL 

Fifty breeding animals brought a 
total of $33,655 in the East Texas 
Santa Gertrudis Association’s fourth 
annual sale at Dallas last month. The 
over-all average was $673; 14 bulls 
averaged $900 each, 36 females $555. 
The two top heifers brought $1,500 
and $1,000 respectively. The top bull, 
a two-year-old, sold at $3,900; second- 
high price was $2,075. 
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Giant rope rubbing element provides perfect rubbing surface. 
Built-in oil supply tank with adjustable seep valve keeps rope 
saturated at all times. Releases oil onto rope at any desired 


number of drops per minute. Built to take a beating! Spring 
protected! Animals can’t tear it up. Won't wear it out. Easy 
to install. Attaches to any post, anywhere. 


“COMBINATION OFFER’’ POST PAID 


Order direct from this ad, and get a sea- 

son's supply of insecticide with each oiler ee 
—1 qt. of Rotenone concentrate that For Only 
mixes 1 to 20 with fuel oil to make 5 gals. AY 50 
of oil solution. Send cash with order and —- 
get both for only $28.50 postpaid. C.O.D. 

plus postage, if you prefer. Write — tabi ate 


Cattle King Co., Box 114 p Omaha 12, Nebr, 


Costs Go Down When 
You Use WHR Blood — 
e Maximum beef output 
eBred-in Strength 
© Uniformity 


WHR is the Answer 


eeateonen 





Help Fight TB 
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75th HEREFORD MEETING HELD 


The diamond jubilee of the breed 
organization, marking 75 years of serv- 
ice, was highlighted during American 
Royal week in Kansas City last month. 
At a celebrative banquet on Oct. 22, the 
featured speaker was Herbert Chandler 
of Baker, Ore., former president of the 
association and a member of the board 
when the association held its 50th an- 
niversary. President Dale Carithers of 
Mission San Jose, Calif. presided at the 
annual business meeting. 


DENVER SHOW TUNES UP 


Some 5,000 stockmen throughout 
the United States have received pre- 
mium books for the 5lst annual Na- 
tional Western Stock Show at Denver, 
Jan 11-19, 1957. Show Manager Wil- 
lard Simms, anticipating a record 
number of entries, states that empha- 
sis is being placed on the carload 
division this year; the carload bull 
show will include between 1,500 and 
2,000 bulls. 


NEW HOME FOR ABBA 

The American Brahman Breeders As- 
sociation at Houston announced last 
month that its new building should be 
completed late in October and ready for 
occupancy the early part of November. 
Considerable construction delay was 
encountered because of slow delivery 
of some steel products. 


NEW FEATURES AT HOUSTON 

The Houston Fat Stock Show will 
celebrate its 25th year Feb. 20-Mar. 3. 
Cattle breeds new to the Houston judg- 
ing ring that will make their debut 





The place on 
which J. K. Ha- 
ley of Mountain 
View, Okla., head 
of the Oklahoma 
Cattlemen’s As- 
sociation, runs 
500 commercial 
Herefords and a 
small herd of 
registered cattle 
is in the foothills 
of the Wichita 
Mountains in the 
southwestern 
part of the state, on the edge of the 
Wichita Wildlife Refuge. 

Mr. Haley raises cows and calves, 
and the calves go to the feeder at 
six to 10 months of age. He supple- 
ments with protein usually from De- 
cember to April—say, 100 days. 

“I’m strong on not overgrazing 
and on taking care of the range,” 
says Mr. Haley, who is vice-chairman 
of the board of supervisors for the 
local Soil Conservation Service. His 
country has been pretty drouthy the 
past three or four years. 




























Mr. Haley 





The State Presidents 

































































there include Polled Herefords and Reg 
Polls; already booked are BH: ‘refords, 
Brahmans, Brangus, Aberdeen- -Angus, 
Shorthorns, Santa Gertrudis, Charo]. 
laise, Charbrays. Total prize moneys 
and special awards for the entire show 
will reach close to $200,000; 125 speci) 
trophies are included. 


CAPITAL SHOW REINSTATED 


Under plans recently formulated, 
the previously cancelled Idaho Capi- 
tal Livestock Show will be held as 
originally scheduled, Nov. 25-27 at 
the Western Idaho State Fairgrounds, 
Boise. The program will include a 
4-H and FFA judging contest; junior 
and open steer show and sale; Angus 
show and sale; Hereford show and 
sale, and a 4-H and FFA feeder steer 
sale. 


NEW TEXAS SHORTHORN ASSN. 


Shorthorn breeders in Texas have or- 
ganized a new state association, to be 
known as the Lone Star Shorthorn As- 
sociation of Texas; it replaces the 
Texas, Southwestern, Central Texas 
and Ellis County associations which had 
previously been formed. Aim of the 
new group is for all the breeders in the 
state to work in consolidation. Elected 
to head it are Vernon Scofield, Austin, 
president; John Soren, Ennis, vice- 
president; Tom Bridges, Henderson, 
secretary. 


FORT WORTH PREMIUMS 
WILL TOTAL $181,000 

Cash awards offered in the numerous 
departments of the 1957 Southwestern 
Exposition and Fat Stock Show will 


This association president believes 
the biggest problem of the cattleman 
is advertising and getting plenty of 
beef to the consumer. His associa- 
tion, which was reorganized five 
years ago, is pushing this as a No. 1 
problem. The group is also behind a 
calfhood vaccination program for 
brucellosis. It cooperates with other 
livestock organizations in the state 
and with the A.&M. college. Mr. 
Haley credits the Oklahoma Cow- 
Belles with good work on beef pro- 
motion. 

The Haleys have a married daugh- | 
ter living in Illinois. Mrs. Haley isa | 
director in the state CowBelles. 

Before becoming president, J. K. 
Haley had been active in the Okla- 
homa association a number of years | 
as director and vice-president. He | 
has been a director of the county | 
Farm Bureau and local school board, | 
a past master of the Masonic Lodge; | 
is a state director to the Cowboy Hall 
of Fame to be located in Oklahoma 
City, a member of the election board 
and is active in local affairs. He at- | 
tended the University of Oklahoma. 
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total ¢.81,000. For beef breeding cattle, 
the breakdown of premiums will show 
$13,80° for Herefords, $5,000 for Polled 
Heref« ds, $6,000 for Shorthorns, $10,000 
for Ancus, $2,000 for Brahmans, $1,000 
on Sania Gertrudis and $2,000 on Bran- 
gus. ‘Jere will also be $7,180 in prize 
money for the carlot-and-pen division 
of bul!: and heifers. The show takes 
place Jin. 25-Feb. 3 at Fort Worth. 


TRIPLE U HEREFORD SALE 
TOP $300, AVERAGE $308 

The Triple U Hereford Ranch sale 
held at Gettysburg, S. D., Oct. 30 av- 
eraged $308 on 155 lots and totaled 
$45,560. Eighty-four bulls averaged 
$376 and 71 females averaged $195. 





The top bull, Triple U Successor 
21, sold to Trail End Ranch, Spring- 
field, S. D. for $800. The top female, 
Triple U Diana 121 sold to Three-H 
Hereford Ranch, Mapleton, Minn., for 
$320. 


NAT’L POLLED SHOW 


A record 412 Pelled Herefords have | 
been entered in the 1956 National Polled | 
Hereford Show and Sale, Nov. 28-30 at | 


Little Rock, Ark. This is the 35th in the 
series of annual fall classics for this 


naturally hornless breed. Entries for | 


the show represent 26 states. A total 


of $10,500 in premium money is being | 
offered this year—the largest amount | 


in the history of the event. 


New Book by Benson 


Ezra Taft Benson, U. S. secretary of 
agriculture, is the author of a little 
book just published by the Devin- 
Adair Company, 23 E. 26th St., New 
York 10, N. Y. ($2.50). In “Farmers at 
the Crossroads” Mr. Benson frankly 
discusses with Carlisle Bargeron the 
present and future position of the na- 
tion’s farmers and the relation of the 


farmer to the rest of our economy, the | 


federal government and the world. The 
secretary’s philosophy in attacking the 
“farm problem” from the time he took 


office in 1952 can be partly gathered | 


from this quote from the book: 


“1956-57 is a time of decision. The | 
battle against the ruinous high rigid | 


price supports was won in 1954 and 


successfully defended in 1956. But the | 
attack will continue. We must safe- | 


guard and extend our gains. Eternal 


vigilance is the price of freedom. We | 
must stand and be counted for what | 


we know is right. 


“The issue is clear. Is agriculture to 
manage its own affairs? Or is it to be | 
managed from Washington? Which | 
better serves the farmers’ interests— 


and the nation’s interests? Shall gov- 
ernment subsidize agriculture in such 


a manner that it also takes control? Or | 
shall government be kept in the role 


of servant—or partner—but never the 
master? 

“These are not rhetorical questions, 
nor is the threat to the traditional free- 
dom and self-reliance of farmers and 
ranchers an idle one.” 


November, 1956 





Headin’ for Casper, 


WYOMING 


190 Hereford Bulls 


SHOW & SALE 
Nov. 19-20 


The 190 head of the very best bulls will sell as 
97 herd bull prospects and top range bulls 
20 pens of 2—hbig, rugged range bulls 
16 pens of 3—meaty, good doers 
1 pen of 5—and lots of quality 





This is a great show. There is no other like it outside 
of Denver for numbers and quality. 


Wyoming Hereford Association 


Tony Fellhaver, Laramie, Wyo. 
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Nov. 13-15—Florida Cattlemen’s convention, 
Fort Pierce. 

Nov. 23-Dec. 1—International Livestock expo- 
sition, Chicago. 

Nov. 29—Nebraska Stock Growers’ fall region- 
al meeting, Lexington. 

Nov. 27-29—53rd convention, Wyoming Wool 
Growers, Buffalo. 

Nov. 30-Dec. 1—Arizona Cattle Growers’ con- 
vention, Tucson, 

Dec. 7-8—California Cattlemen’s meeting, San 
Jose. 

Dec. 7-8—Utah Cattlemen’s convention, Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 

Jan, 2-5—Arizona National Live Stock Show, 
Phoenix. 

Jan. 7-9, 1957—60th annual convention, AMER- 
ICAN NATIONAL CATTLEMEN’S ASSN., 
Phoenix, Ariz. 

Jan. 11-19—National Western Stock Show, 
Denver, Colo. 

Jan. 18-19—Alabama Cattlemen’s Association, 
Birmingham. 

Jan. 21-23 — Mississippi 
meeting, Jackson. 

Jan. 25-Feb. 3—Southwestern Exposition & 
Fat Stock Show, Ft. Worth, Tex. 

Jan. 30—American Society of Range Manage- 
ment, meeting at Great Falls, Mont. 

Feb. 7-8—Oklahoma Cattlemen’s convention, 
Oklahoma City. 

Feb. 7-8—Georgia Livestock Assn. convention, 
Albany, Ga. 

Feb. 11-12—Louisiana Cattlemen’s convention, 
Baton Rouge. 

Feb. 14-15—Livestock Conservation, Inc. & 
National Brucellosis Committee, at Chicago. 

Feb. 20-Mar. 3—Silver Anniversary, Houston 
Fat Stock Show. 


Mar. 4—Nat’l Farm & Ranch Congress, Denver. 


WHOLESALE DRESSED MEATS 
(Chicago) 

Oct. 25, 1956 

$46.00 - 49.00 

41.00 - 44.00 

. 34.00 - 38.00 


Cattlemen’s annual 


Oct. 25, 1955 
$32.00 - 35.00 
35.50 - 38.50 
32.00 - 36.50 
28.00 - 33.00 


Beef, Prime . 
Beef, Choice . 
Beef, Good ... 
Beef, Comm. 
Beef, Std. ....... 
Veal, Prime .. 
Veal, Choice .. 
Veal, Good ..... 
Lamb, Choice . 
Lamb, Good ............ 
Pork Loin, 8-12¢ .... 


. 29.00 - 32.00 

. 39.00 - 41.00 
35.00 - 38.00 

.... 26.00 - 35.00 
. 40.00 - 43.00 
37.00 - 40.00 
37.00 - 40.00 


CHICAGO LIVESTOCK 


Oct. 25, 1956 
$26.00 - 30.00 


31.00 - 39.00 
29.00 - 35.00 
42.00 - 44.00 
39.00 - 41.00 
33.00 - 36.00 


PRICES 
Oct. 25, 1955 
$20.00 - 24.75 

19.50 - 23.00 

18.00 - 21.75 


Steers, Prime 
Steers, Choice 23.00 - 28.00 
Steers, Good 18.50 - 23.50 
Steers, Std. .............. 15.00 - 18.50 
Cows, Comm. .......... 12.25 - 14.00 
WT WOR | ocnscopsscaiec 23.00 - 24.00 
Vealers, Cm.-Gd. .... 16.00 - 23.00** 
Caves, COM. oc ae 17.00 - 19.00 
Calves, Cm.-Gd. .... 13.00 - 17.00** 
F.&S. Strs., Gd.-Ch. 16.50 - 22.50 
F.&S.Strs.,Cm.-Md. 11.50 ~ 16.50 
Hogs (180-240) ... 15.00 - 16.00 
Lambs, Gd.-Ch. ..... 19.00 - 21.00 
Ewes, Gd.-Ch. ........ 4.50 - 5.50 

( * Ch.-Pr. in 1955) 

(** Std.-Gd. in 1956) 


FEDERALLY INSP. SLAUGHTER 


(In thousands) 
Cattle Calves 
1,617 661 
1,752 710 

... 14,734 5,602 
. 14,084 5,439 


12.00 - 13.50 
25.00 - 27.00* 
16.00 - 25.00 
17.00 - 22.00* 
14.00 - 17.00 
17.50 - 22.00 
11.50 - 18.00 
13.00 - 13.50 
18.50 - 20.50 
4.25 - 5.50 


Hogs 
4,979 
5,144 

47,145 

41,045 


Sheep 
1,167 
1,344 

10,588 
10,820 


COLD STORAGE HOLDINGS 


(Thousands of Pounds) 
Sept. Aug. Sept. 
1956 1956 1955 
Frozen Beef .... 109,638 112,395 100,799 
Cured Beef ... 6,464 7,331 9,340 
Total Pork 163,053 203,596 179,182 
Lamb, Mutton 9,456 9,002 8,683 
All Other Meat 117,551 129,168 107,106 


Sept. 56 ... 
Sept. 55 ... 
9 mos. 56 . 
9 mos. 55 . 


5-Yr. 

Avg. 
118,365 
8,264 
242,345 
9,187 
105,363 
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BOOKLET EXPLAINS GRADES 
AND COOKING DETAILS 
“U. S. Grades for Beef” is a six-page 
leaflet which describes grades, shows 
various beef cuts and suggests cooking 
methods; it has been brought up to date 
in a new USDA edition which includes 
the new standard grade and informa- 
tion about it. The suggested cooking 
guide has also been revised to include 
the new standard beef cuts. This leaf- 
let, No. 310, may be obtained from the 
Office of Information, U. S. Dept. of 
Agriculture, Washington 25, D. C. 


FOREIGN NOTES 


The city of Buenos Aires has taken 
possession of the public livestock mar- 
ket and the Frigorifico Nacional pack- 
ing plant, in line with the government’s 
policy of decentralizing the administra- 
tion of the government meat-packing 


plant and market. Previously both were | 


administered by the national govern- 
ment... . It is reported that there have 
been 99 outbreaks of foot-and-mouth 


disease in England and Wales since | 
Aug. 8.. . . The Agricultural Society of | 
Chile has asked the president of the | 


country to suspend imports of cattle 
from Argentina. 
that unrestricted imports of cattle were 
being allowed entry at a time when 
domestic producers were meeting con- 
sumer demand for meat. 
experiencing a serious meat shortage. 
A decree forbids slaughter of calves, 


meat imports are being increased, and 


low quality wheat may be diverted to 
livestock feeding. 


Wanted By The FBI 


WILLIAM AL- 
BERT JUSTIN 
GRADEL is being 
sought by the Fed- 
eral Bureau of In- 
vestigation after 
failing to report for 
induction in mili- 
tary service on 
Mar. 29, 1951. An 
indictment was re- 
turned by the fed- 
eral grand jury at 
Denver, Colo., 
charging Gradel 
with violation of the Selective Service 
Act of 1948. 


Gradel has been known to use the follow- 
ing aliases: Billie, Bill Gradel, Albert Russell. 
He was born June 8, 1931, at Longmont, Colo. 
He is white; 5 feet 9 inches; 135 pounds; has 
dark brown hair, may be tinted light auburn, 
wavy; hazel or brown eyes; complexion sick- 
ly-redish, has frail appearance; both arms are 
heavily tattooed from wrist to shoulders, in- 
cluding black panther on inner side of lower 
right forearm, snake on lower left forearm, 
skull and dagger through it with words 
“Death Before Dishonor.” GRADEL has been 
employed on various ranches in the Rocky 
Mountain area. 


Any information concerning this fugitive 
should be furnished to Director, Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation, Department of Justice, 
Washington 25, D. C., or the nearest Federal 
Bureau of Investigation office, the telephone 
number of which is located on the first page 
of the local telephone directories. 


Mr. Gradel 


The society reported | 


... Spain is | 


“WHERE TO BUY” _ 
CLASSIFIED DEPARTMENT 


Classified rates: 90 cents a line; low: 


3 and 6 insertions. Figure a line yates for 


as 7 words, 


RANCHES, FARMS 


Montana 
Cattle Ranch 


350 unit LOW COST OPERATION. 
Year ‘round, winter, or summer 
usage. 900 acres mostly irrigated 
and sub-irrigated meadow. Abund- 
ance free water—never a crop fail- 
ure. Excellent location near county 
seat and schools, including college. 
Oiled road, modern home, utilities. 
Suitable for purebred operation. 
Good year ‘round climate with open 
winters, plenty of shelter and stock 
water. Hunting and fishing on ranch. 
$105,000 includes machinery and 
supplies. Cash, or $35,000 down, 
balance 15 years. 





Owner—R. B. Rodgers 
Rt. 1, Box 32 
Dillon, Montana 


Wyoming Ranch Auction 
Mon., Nov. 19, 1956 


The Sheridan Heights Ranch will sell 
at Auction on Nov. 19, 1956 at 1:30 P.M. 
Ranch consists of 3,884 deeded acres. 
1,000 acres of highly productive irri- 
gated land with 800 now in alfalfa, 
brome and mixed hay meadows. 180 
acres of new seeded alfalfa. Good 
water rights and plenty of water. Head- 
quarters are located 12 mile west of 
Sheridan on new blacktop highway. 
Improvements are very good, spacious 
and well kept. Ranch is capable of 
handling 1,500 yearlings year round. 
Natural feeder setup with feeder stock- 
yards to handle 1,000 head. Natural gas 
—_ city water at all buildings and cor- 
rals. 

Terms 20% cash; 40% by Mar. 1, 1957; 
balance on long term mortgage. For 
other information contact owner. 


John Budde, owner 
Sheridan, Wyoming 
D. H. Shelton & Sons, 


Auctioneers 
Box 1217, Sheridan, Wyoming 





| Good Ranches 


For Sale or Trade 
Ranch Loans—Livestock 
Grass Leases 


CHAS. 5. MIDDLETON & SON 


1109 Ave. K 
Lubbock, Texas 
Phone POrter 3-5331 P.O. Box 1584 


AMERICAN CATTLE PRODUCER 





